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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING  THE 

distemper 

Which  ftiJl  Ipreads  itfelf  among  the 

HORNED  CATTLE 

In  this  KINGDOM. 
SERVING 

To  explain  the  Nature  of  P  e  s  t  i  le  n  t  i  a  l  , 
Contagion  in  General, 

To  afTert  its  Reality  in  the  faid  Distemper 

* 

AND 


To  eftablilh  the  Probability  of  curing  it  at  prefent. 


BY  A  physician. 


'  — —  dedk  hanc  Contagio  Lahem 

Et  dabit  in  plures  - 


Juvenal  Satyr,  11. 
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Printed  for  John  and  Paul  Knapton,  at  the  Crown 
in  Ludgate-ftreet.  MDCCXLIX. 
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ADVERTISE  MENT, 


IN  a  ^me  of  any  Publick  Calamity 
it  is  imquejiionably  the  Duty  of  every 
Member  of  Society^  wbofe  Situation  can 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  qualified  them 
for  fuch  a  T'ajk^  to  contribute  their  Advice 
and  Affiance  to  the  putting  an  End  to  it. 
Tihe  Author  therefore  of  the  following  Con- 
fiderations  hopes  he  fall  not  be  deemed  Im¬ 
pertinent  in  prefu77ii72g  to  offer  his  ffudg- 
7nent  to  the  Publick,  concer7iing  a  Matter^ 
which  cannot  be  denied  to  dema72d  its  moft 
ferious  atte72tion,  "Eke  l7nporta72ce  of  the 
SubjeA  will  probably  procure  him  many 
Readers  3  and  this  Advertifement  is  not 
defg72ed  to  befpeak  their  Favour^  but  only  to 
inform  fuch  of  Fhem^  as  fall fii2d  the  Phi- 
lofophical  and  Critical  Parts  of  thefe  Con- 
fiderations  not  much  to  their  Fafie^  that  they 
Tnay  7neet  with  fomething^  which  will  be 
more  likely  not  to  difappoint  the7n^  viz.  the 
Author's  opinion  of  the  prefent  Means  of 
Prevention,  and  the  Method  of  Cure,  fro77z 
Pag.  1 1 9  to  Pag.  1303  to  which  Phey  are 
defred  to  turn  without  givhzg  the7nfelves  ciay 
farther  trouble. 
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PAGE  1 8. 1.  i6.  for  wrott  read  written.  P.  45.  1.  21, 
for  equally  read  ufually.  P.  64.  1.  (of  the  Note)  4, 
for  far  read  fur.  P.  80.  1.  1 1 .  for  T^heijl  read  7hirjf, 
P.  83.  1.  9.  dele  Contagious,  P.  loi.  ].  ig.  fot  marters 
iczd  matters.  P.  102. 1.  12.  for  it's  their.  P.  12^. 
1.  (of  the  Note)  i.  for  quos  read  quas.  P,  125.^  1.  (of  the 
Note)  2,  for  fermijios  read  fermijiasn 
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CON  SIDE  RATIONS 


Concerning  the 

D  I  S  T  E  M  P  E  R, 


IH  A  V  E  long  thought  that  the  Do- 
(flrine  of  CONTAGION,  which 
is  one  of  thofe  Things,  that  have  not 
been  fo  well  underflood  by  the  Antienf 
as  by  the  Modern  Phyficians,  and  which 
has  never  been  fo  clearly  comprehended 
by  any  of  the  latter  as  by  Thofe  of  the 
prefent  Age  is  not  even  yet  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  Clearnefs  and  Confiftency 
it  is  capable  of.  I  have  therefore  deter¬ 
mined,  when  my  prefent  Concerns  fhall 
allow  me  leifure  enough  for  fuch  an  Un¬ 
dertaking,  to  offer  to  the  World  my  free 

^  See  an  excellent  Difcourfe  of  the  Flague  repub- 
lilhed  by  its  worthy  Author  Dr,  Mead  in  the  year 

Thoughts 


B 


Thoughts  on  that  abftrufe  Subjed  in  ano¬ 
ther  Form  and  Language.  At  prefent  it 
is  my  defign  to  confider  this  Dodtrine 
principally  as  it  concerns  Pejlilential  Con¬ 
tagion,  and  That  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
calamitous  Diftemper,  which  has  fo  long 
raged  among  ^^flornedCattle  in  this  Ifland, 
•which  I  take  to  be  PESTILENTIAL. 

V 

Nothing  in  my  humble  Opinion  did 
fo  much  contribute  to  the  fpreading  of 
this  terrible  Diftemper  at  it’s  firft  breaking 
out  as  the  belief  that  it  was  not  contagious, 
and  the  Expedation  of  an  EffeSlual  Re¬ 
medy  for  it  5  becaufe  both  thofe  notions 
had  a  manifeft  tendency  to  lefTen  the  Care 
and  Vigilance  that  were  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  In  regard  to  the  latter  of  Them, 
I  am  not  afhamed  to  own  I  \r^as  tloen  an 
Infidel  j  and  I  am  fo  ftill  as  to  the  poffi- 
bility  of  the  cure  before  the  Malignity  of 
the  Diftemper  began  to  decline;  being 
fully  perfuaded  that  what  Virgil  fays  on  a 
like  occafion  is  too  applicable  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  as  well  as  every  other  Pefiiknce  in  its 
Beginning  and  its  Height,  -viz.  that  it 

admits 


I 


(  3  ) 


admits  of  very  little  relief  from  the  Art  of 
Medicine, 


Phyllirides  Chiron,  Amythmniiifqne  Me« 


Such  of  the  moft  eminent  Phvficlans 
as  were  firft  confulted  by  the  Government 
concerning  this  Diftemper,  were  certainly 

^  Georgk.  III.  But  we  have  a  more  unexception-^ 
able  proof  of  this  matter,  than  any  Poet\  word  can 
be  in  the  Hiftories  of  all  the  great  Plagues  that  ever 
were  known,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  Two 
dreadful  ones  of  Athens  and  ConJiantlnopJe,  recorded 
by  Two  eminent  Hiftorians  Tihucydides  and  Proco¬ 
pius^  who  were  Eye-witneJJes  of  their  Violence*  The 
former  exprefsly  tells  us,  That  the  PhyTicians  of 
Athens  (many  of  whom  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
to  have  been  men  of  confiderable  skill,  as  they  lived 
“  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates)  knew  not  how  to  cure 
it  in  the  B  E  G I  N  N  I N  G  ;  but  they  efpecially 
died  becaufe  they  came  fo  often  near  the  Tick.’’ 
•— ’IATPOI  IffiKay  TOnPnTON 
ArNOIA,  ATTOI 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  Defcription  the 
Hiftorian  tells  us,  EN  te  IAmA,  dl^eiv 

077  co-pih£iv.  “  that  there  was  no 

‘‘  one  method  of  cure,  of  which  one  could  pronounce 
that  it  would  profit  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it.” 


of 


(  4  ) 

of  the  fame  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
curing  it,  and  therefore  very  honeftly  ad- 
vifed  their  Superiors  to  employ  their  Au¬ 
thority  in  enforcing  a  pundlual  compliance 
with  the  moft  likely  means  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  it  :  An  attempt,  which  there 
was  then  fome  reafon  to  believe  as  pradi- 

cablc  as  it  was  defirable. 

% 

But  as  reafonable  as  this  opinion  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  the  Diftem- 
per,  the  very  different  Succefs,  which  has 
for  fome  time  been  obferved  to  attend  the 
Attempts  to  cure,  and  the  Attempts  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  it,  have  induced  me 
to  invert  the  opinion  I  at  firft  embraced 
concerning  thofe  two  points :  So  that  I 
am  perfuaded  the  former  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  Diftemper  is  a  feafible  thing 
and  the  latter  fcarce  fo.  My  reafons  for 
thinking  fo  will  be  produced  in  their  pro- ' 
per  place  in  thefe  Confiderations ;  but  my 
firft  purpofes  being  to  inquire  into  the 
Reality  of  the  Fejiilential  Contagion  impu¬ 
ted  to  the  prefent  Diftemper,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  That  Inquiry  to  explain  the  ge¬ 
nera!  nature  of  fuch  Contagion,  I  ffiall  beg 

leave 


(  5  ) 

leave  to  Introduce  thofe  principal  parts  of 
my  Defign  by  a  Remark  or  two,  which 
will  ferve  to  obviate  fome  prejudices  that 
have  been  entertained  againft  the  principal 
Dodtrine  of  thefe  Co?tfiderations. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  an  ^  Ingenious 
Writer,  who  fome  time  ago  undertook  to 
confute  the  opinion  of  this  Diftemper’s 
Contagion^  that  the  Notion  of  Contagion 
may  contribute  much  to  the  Mortality  of 
the  Diftemper  by  putting  the  Dealers 
‘‘  in  Cattle  upon  an  improper  Method  of 
treating  it.”  This  may  poffibly  be  true, 
but  it  is  no  argument  againft  the  reality 
of  the  Diftemper’s  Contagion,  The  fame 
improper  method  has  often  been  deduced 
from  the  fame  principle  in  the  Small-Pox^ 
and  yet  no  body  will  fcruple  to  own,  That 
Diftemper  to  be  Contagions,  Phyficians 
are  now  generally  too  well  perfuaded  of 
the  falfity  of  the  old  Galenical  notion  of 
refifting  Contagion  by  a  combination  of 
Specificks^  and  of  the  modern  indication 
of  expelling  all  forts  of  Malignity  by 

*  See  Jn  Account  of  the  prefent  Diftemper  among  the 
Black  Cattle,  printed  for  A.  Millar^  17  45* 

lexiphar- 


(  6  ) 

iextpharmichy  to  believe  there  is  any  ne-' 
celTary  connexion  between  a  Contagious 
Malignity  and  either  of  tbofe  methods  of 
curing  it.  They  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  more  rational  pradlice  of  the  mofli 
Eminent  of  the  Moderns,  not  to  know 
that  even  in  the  moft  contagious  and  ma- 
Jignant  of  All  Diftempers  the  Plague  it-* 
felf  many  of  thofe  have  judicioufly  treat¬ 
ed  it  in  a  method  fimilar  to  That  cooling 
one,  which  the  Learned  Author  before- 
mentioned  has  fklllfully  recommended  in 
this  very  Diftemper  From  whence  it 

is 

^  See  B ot alius ^  Septalms^  Majpa^  Mercurialis^ 
Andernacus^  Sydenham^  The  Bleeding  recommend¬ 
ed  by  thefe  Authors  in  the  Plague  among  Men  is 
Itill  more  advifeable  in  This  among  the  Horned  Cat¬ 
tle^  becaufe  it  is  certain  (as  the  Learned  Author  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  hasobferved,  and  as  Ramazzlni  ■f'  has 
like  wife  remarked  in  That  of  17 1 1)  that  the  Pejiilen- 
tial  poifon  caufes  a  contrary  EfFed  in  the  Blood  of 
thefe  Animals  to  That  which  it  often  produces  in 
ours ;  For  in  ours,  the  Plague  frequently  diffhlves  the 
Texture  of  the  Blood,  but  in  this  preient  one  among 
the  Cattle  it  is  univerfally  allowed  to  coagulate  it  : 
i  rom  whence  arifes  a  neceflity  of  leflening  the  Quan- 
tty  and  thereby  enabling  the  Solids  to  reduce  it  to 
Its  due  degree  of  Fluidity.  Accordingly  Ramazzlni 


m 
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is  plain  there  Is  no  more  reafon  to  deftroy 
the  notion  of  Contagion,  to  fupport  the 
Learned  Author’s  method  of  Cure,  than 
there  is  to  maintain  the  Alexipharmkk 
method,  in  order  to  prove  the  exiftence 
of  Contagion.  For  though  this  Diftemper 
be  Contagious,  it  appears  that  the  Author’s 
method  is  the  moft  likely  to  cure  it ;  and 
it  is  allowed  that  the  Alexipharmick  me¬ 
thod  is  not  the  befl;  way  of  curing  it  tho’ 
it  was  ever  fo  evidently  contagious.  I  can¬ 
not  therefore  but  wilh  that  inftead  of  pa¬ 
tronizing  the  contrary  Opinion,  this  In¬ 
genious  Author  had  endeavoured  to  con¬ 
firm  the  Farmers  in  their  notion  of  the 
Diftemper’s  Contagion,  and  to  convince 
them  of  the  falfity  of  the  Inference  in  re- 
fpedt  of  its  cure,  which  they  had  been, 
taught  to  draw  from  it.  In  this  cafe  he 
would  have  contributed  more  to  the  flop¬ 
ping  of  it  by  his  Theory,  than  either  He 
or  any  eminent  Phyfician  upon  Earth 

in  the  like  Diftemper  is  far  from  fuppofing  it’s  con¬ 
tagion  to  be  a  contra-indication  to  the  ufe  of  bleeding, 
hut  very  juftly  contends  for  the  necelllty  of  it. 

t  P-  790, 


could 


could  probably  have  done  during  its  firft 
Violence,  by  any  method  of  PraSiice. 

I  AM  aware  that  the  term  Malignity 
has  been  very  unwarrantably  applied,  and 
that  like  the  word  Witchcraft^  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  ufe  of  to  cover  men’s 
ignorance  of  what  they  did  not  under- 
ftand.  But  It  by  no  means  follows  from 
hence,  either  that  the  word  has  not  a  pro¬ 
per  determined  Signification,  or  that  the 
Thing  fignifyed  by  it  does  not  really  ex- 
ift.  It  is  very  rational  to  fuppofe  that 
there  may  be  portions  of  different^  fpeci^ 
fick^  fubtle  Poifons  exifting  in  different 
parts  of  our  "Terraqueous  Globe ^  whofe  Ef¬ 
fluvia  are  capable  of  raifing  dijlindl  fpeci^ 
flck  commotions  in  the  fluids  of  Animals, 
that  is,  fuch  commotions  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  operations  of  thofe  feveral  Species  of 
poifonous  Matter  ^  and  to  thefe  Spec  flck 
Poifons,  I  apprehend  the  term  Malignity 
may  very  reafonably  be  affixed.  How 
thefe  Specifick  Poifons,  which  are  com¬ 
municable,  both  from  inanimate  and  from 
animal  Subftances,  and  are  therefore  ftiled 

contagious^ 


contagious,  as  well  as  malignant,  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  cxift,  is  a  Qneftion,  which  how¬ 
ever  probably  it  may  be  determined,  does 
mot  belong  to  our prefent  Inquiry^.  It  is 

enough 

*  The  opinion  of  the  learned  Author  of  the  Dif- 
courfe  of  the  Plague  concerning  the  original  of  That 
Poifon  is,  that  it  was  at  firfl  generated  from  Animal 
-Putrefa^'ion,  heightened  and  increafed  by  a  moft  un- 
wholefome  complication  of  the  Two  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Air,  Heat  and  Mol/lure,  (Page  34.  laft 
Edit.)  To  which  we  may  add  another  circumftance, 
which  in  reafoning  from  Analogy  feems  no  lefs  necef- 
fary  to  the  produdfion  of  This  evil,  the  Con¬ 
finement  of  Air  thus  loaded  with  noxious  Vapours^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  iPs  free  circulation 
with  the  reft  of  the  Atmofphefe.  For  even  in  thefo 
Horthern  climates  the  mere  Dampnefs  of  Air,  pent 
up  in  Vaults  and  Cellars,  mixed  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  Animal  Putrefaction,  has  been  often  found  to  create 
malignant  Fevers ;  as  feveral  Gentlemen,  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  ftruggle  through  fome  Dif- 
eafes  of  That  kind,  contra61ed  by  their  attendance 
on  DifeCtions  in  fuch  improper  places,  can  more  than 
fufficiently  teftify.  I  cannot  therefore  but  think  the 
reafon  given  by  the  celebrated  Fcrnelius,  why  the 
Plague  cannot  arife  from  any  Putrefaction,  very  un¬ 
worthy  fo  great  a  Philofopher.  His  reafon  is  becaufe 
Putrefaction  would  affeif  all  Animals  alike But 
furely  feveral  different  Species  of  coitiagious  Poifons 

C  may 
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enough  for  our  Purpofe  to  have  it  granted, 
that  there  are  in  Fa^  fuch  different  Speci- 
Jick  Poifons  5  which  we  have  the  greateft 

reafon 

may  be  generated  from  the  fame  fubflance,  Putre¬ 
faction  ;  which  by  being  varioufly  modified  may  have 
different  Effe61:s  on  different  Animals.  But  what¬ 
ever  were  the  firff:  caufes  of  this  dreadful  malady, 
the  continuance  of  it  in  the  world  may  be  accounted 
for,  either  from  a  periodical  or  an  accidental  con¬ 
currence  of  the  fame  caufes  at  different  times,  fince 
it^s  firff;  produdion,  or  from  the  conffant  preferva- 
tion  of  fome  portions  of  the  firff:  Pejlilential  Matter, 
This  latter  way  of  accounting  for  it’s  continuance  is 
moff:  analogous  to  the  means,  by  which  fome  other 
contagious  Diftempers  are  generally  thought  to  have 
been  continued  in  the  world,  and  is  not  at  all  con- 
tradidiory  to  the  Do6lrine  hereafter  maintained  in 
thefe  confideratioris^  viz.  that  the  Pejlilential  Parti¬ 
cles  are  fo  diflipated  and  wafted  in  time,  as  to  be 
quite  extinguilhed  by  the  falutary  principles  of  the 
Air,  which  are  in  fome  proportion  always  inherent 
in  it.  For  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  ex- 
pofing  any  particles  to  the  conftant  impulfe  of  the 
Air,  (which  is  the  cafe  wherein  v/e  fuppofe  the  Air 
to  extinguifti  Contagion)  and  the  confining  them  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  influence  of  the  Air,  (which 
is  the  cafe  wherein  we  fuppofe  them  to  retain  their 
original  Virulence.)  That  fuch  a  confinement  of 
any  contagious  Particles  can  long  preferve  their  malig¬ 
nity  cannot  furely  be  doubted  by  fuch  as  know  how 

many 
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reafon  to  conclode  from  the  different  modes" 
and  degrees  of  Violence,  that  we  daily  ob- 
ferve  in  all- thofe  Diftempers,  which  are 

allowed  to  be  contagious ;  each  of  which- 
have  undeniably  their  different  kinds  and-' 
degrees  of  Violence ;  fuch  as  the  Plague^  • 
the  Small-Pox, ~  the  purple  Fever  ‘  and  the 
Meajles  *.  Nor  is  it  lefs  agreeable,  either - 

to- 

<1 

many  ages  Tome  fubftances  will  preferve  their  Odour^ 
(their  moft  diftinguifhing  property)  without  the  leaft 
fenfible  diminution  of  their  Bulk,  or  even  of  their 
weight.  Fracajiorius^  fpeaking  of  the  long  duration 
of  fome  contagious  fubftances,  obferves,  that  their  ex-^ . 
treme  fubtilty  makes  them  capable  of  penetrating  into  . 
fuch  fmall  fpaces  as  aiFord  them  a  fafe  harbour  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Air,  and  many  other  extrinfick 
caufes,  which  might  extinguifli  their  contagion. 
Propter  fubtilltatem  igitur  penetrant ^  iff  hi  foraminibus 
quor undarn  conduntur  j  unde  neque  acrl  fubjefta  funt^  ne« 
que  multis  extrinfecarum  alter  at  ionurn.  . 

De  Contagione,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  iv« 

^  It  feems  at  hrft  fight  difficult,  to  account  for 
That  perpetual  Symptom  of  the  Meajles,  the  Cough^ 

■  which  attends  all  Ages  and  all  Conftitutions  without 
fuppofing  a  peculiar  propenfity  in  its  Contagion  to 

C  2  irritate 


f 
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to  Reafon  or  Experience,  to  fuppofe  that 
feveral  of  thefe  Specijick  Poifons  may  be  fo 
peculiarly  framed,  as  to  affedl  only  one 
Species,  of  Animals :  Whence  every  Spe¬ 
cies  rnay  pofTibly  have  it's  peculiar  Feji^ 
as  well  as  Thofc  which  we  know  to  have 
it.  But  concerning  this  matter  I  ftiall 
have  an  opportunity  of  faying  more  here¬ 
after  5  and  at  prefent  fliall  proceed  in  my 
remarks  about  Malig?iity  in  general. 

It 

irritate  the  Lungs.  For  was  it  merely  the  effedl:  of 
the  Heat  or  Rarefaction  of  the  Blood,  or  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  particular  weaknefs  in  the  Texture  of 
the  Lungs,  which  made  them  more  liable  to  the 
impulfes  of  a  Difordered  circulation  than  any  of  the 
other  Vtfeera^  I  would  ask  why  a  Cough  does  not 
always  attend  the  Heat  and  RarefaClion  of  the  Blood 
in  other  Fevers  ?  and  why  it  attends  every  one  in  This 
Diftemper,  how  different  foever  in  the  Frame  and 
Conftitution  of  their  Lungs  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be 
owing  to  this,  that  the  firft  impreffion  of  the  con- 
iagious  effluvia  is  always  made  upon  the  Lungs  5 
which  being  the  principal  organ  of  Refpiration  arc 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  impreffed  by  a  lefs  malig¬ 
nant  Contagion  than  fuch  parts  as  are  not  fo  immedi¬ 
ately  and  forcibly  aCfed  upon  by  the  Air,  viz.  All  the 
other  Vlfcera, 
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It  is  very  true  that  Sydenham  (for 
whofe  merit  no  man  has  a  greater  vene¬ 
ration  than  myfelf )  did  very  juftly  ridicule 
the  too  general  application  of  the  term 
Malignity  which  prevailed  in  his  time; 
but  as  Men  are  always  running  into  Ex^ 
tremes\  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  we  are  apt 

to  allow  too  little  to  the  Notion  in  ours  : 
In  which  we  are  the  lefs  excufable,  be- 

caufe  we  do  not  generally  maintain,  as  the 
Phyficians  of  our  own  Country  in  the  laft 
Age  did,  the  necelTary  Connexion  between 
the  Malignity  of  Fevers,  and  the  no  lefs 
malignant  method  of  treating  ‘them  in  the 
Hot  Regimen.  For  now  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that  even  in  the  Small^Pox  and  Meajlesy 
(whofe  Malignity  perhaps  fome  may  ftill 
be  difpofed  to  deny)  a  diligent  attention  to 
our  own  Praftice  has  brought  us  to  agree 
in  a  Point,  concerning  which  Pheory  had 
too  long  and  ffiamefully  divided  us,  I 
mean,  that  the  true  Curative  Indications  ’ 
in  Both  thofe  Diftempers  are  very  far  from 
being  fuch  as  they  were  once  thought  to 
be,  viz,  quickening  the  circulation,  and 

driving 
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driving  the  malignant  particles  &  armis 
through  the  Emundlories  of  the  Skin. 

.  But  to  fay  the  Truth,  as  great  a  Re¬ 
former  as  Sydenham  undoubtedly  was,  yet 


of  his  Conceffions  in  regard  to  the  Malig-^ 
nity  of  fome  Diftempers  \  as  when  he  tells 
us,  ‘‘  there  is  no  truly  Malignant  Fever 
but  what  is  of  the  very  fame  Species 
with  the  Plague  itlelf  ^  ”  Had  he  faid 
of  the  fame  Genus  his  affertion  might  have 
been  allowed  5  but  the  difference  he  ob- 

fcrves  in  their  feveral  degrees  of  Malignity 
does  certainly  conftitute  a  difference  of 
their  Species.  He  was  once  alfo  inclined 
to  deny  Malignity  in  the  Small-Pox,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Honou¬ 
rable  Mr,  Boyle,  wherein  one  cannot  but 
be  furprized  to  read  the  following  Para¬ 
graph.  As  it  is  palpable  to  ail  the 
world  how  fatal  That  Difeafe  (the 
Small-Pox)  proves  to  many  of  all  ages, 

''  fo 

Atqui  Febris  vcTe  Maligna  non  eft  omnium  di- 
erum  morbus.— Revera  enim  cum  ip/lffima  Pefte  Spe¬ 
cie  convenit ;  nec  ab  ea  nifi  ob  gradum  rcmiftiorem 
difcriminatur.  Sydenham,  Sect,  II,  Cap.  II, 
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fo  it  is  mqft  clear  to  me,  from  all  the 
Obfervations  that  /  can  po[jtbly  make, 
that  if  no  mifchief  be  done,  either,  by 
Phypcian  or  Nurfe^  it  is  the  moft 
Slight  and  Safe  of  all  other  Dif- 
eafes  It  is  true  indeed  this  faithful 
Obferver  of  Difeafes  (whofe  merit  we 
ought  never  to  forget,  when  we  take  no¬ 
tice  of  his  Errors,  ^em  nemo  vituperare 
potejl  qiiin  &  eodem  tempore  laudet)  does 
no  where  affert  this  Notion  concerning  the 
S^nall-Pox  in  his  Works;  but  fo  far  did 
his  Prejudices  againft  the  reality  of  Ma- 
ligitity  carry  him,  that  even  in  the  laft 
Edition  of  them  he  has  alnioft  ventured 
to  deny  it  in  the  Plague  itfelf ;  though  he 
had  more  than  once  before  admitted  it. 
For  he  cannot  forbear  faying  in  his  Chap¬ 
ter  de  Pefie^  “  that  the  great  Mortality 
of  the  Plague  might  with  as  much  rea- 
fon  be  aferibed  to  our  not  having:  the 
‘‘  fame  certain  way  of  curing  it,  which 
we  had  of  curing  other  Diflempers,  as 

to 

^  See  the  new  Edition  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
works  in  Folio.  Vol.  V.  page  639. 
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''  to  the  common  hotionoi  Its  Malignity 
FiOt  confideririg,  (fuch  is  the  power  of 
Prejudice  over  '  the*  Beft  TJnderftand- 
ings!)  that  our  not  knowing  fuch 
certain of  curing  it  Vv^as  a  flrong  .Pre- 
fumption  of  its  Malignity,  For  what  is 
more  probable,  than  that  its  Malignity 
fliould  have  hindered  Thofe,  who  have 
employed  much  time  and  pains  about  it, 
from  finding  out  the  fame  certain  way  of 
curing  this  Diftemper,  which  they  have 
in  regard  to  others,  that  are  not  malig¬ 
nant  ?  “t*  .  , 

'  -  ■'  't>  - 

But 

Ut  ut  fic  hoc  faltem  planiffime  conftat,  cceteris 

> 

cffeCiihiiSy  a  Del  Opt.  Max.  benighitate,  certain 
amoliendjE  caufas  morbificae,  rationem,  HUIC  au- 
tem  Enormiuni  delidlorum  flagello,  non  lubri- 
cam  admoduin  let  verJatUem  adjun6lam  elTe.^  Atque 
hlnc  fortafTe  non  minus  commode  quani  a  Malignt^ 
tate^  ut  loqui  arnant^  eximiae  perniciei  caufa  atqUc 
origo  peti  poffit.  Sydenham  de  Pefle.  p.  1 1 6.  Lucy 
Bat.  Edit.  1726. 

i  It  appears  to  me  not  very  difficult  to  affign  a  pro¬ 
bable  Reafon  for  Sydenham's  disbelief  of  real  malignity 
in  any  Fever  but  a  Pejiilential  one.  As  moft,  if  not 
all,  of  our  truly  malignant  Fevers  are  of  foreign  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  generally  imported  into  this  Kingdom 

from 


■^V 
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B  u  T  it  is  time  to  proceed  in  our  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Pefiilenttal Contagion^  which 
we  impute  to  the  prefent  Diftemper. 

It  is  unqueftionably  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  Naturalijis  and  Phyjicians^  that 
the  Horned  Cattle  have  been  fubjedt  to  Pe- 

fiiUntial  Diftempers  from  the  earlieft  An- 

D  tiquity 

from  Camps  and  fuch  like  places,  where  they  are 
ufually  bred,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Sydenham^  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  our  Political  Situation  allowed 
us  little  or  no  commerce  with^  fuch  places,  had  fel- 
dom  or  never  feen  any  fuch  Diftempers.  Of  the 
Jeven  ftationary  Fevers,  which  he  has  defcribed, 
there  is  indeed  one,  wherein  there  were  Petechia, 
and  another,  wherein  there  were  both  miliary  Erup¬ 
tions  and  ;  But  whatever  was  the  caufe  of 

thefe  fymptoms  y  whether  they  were  the  genuine 
product  of  the  Difeafe,  or  whether  they  were,  as  he 
himfelf  generally  thought  them,  the  mere  effe(fts  of  the 
Hot  Regimen  in  very  inflammatory  Diftempers,  I  think 
one  may  venture  to  conclude  from  the  eafy  methods 
by  which  they  were  cured,  that  they  were  not  the 
fymptoms  of  malignant  Fevers.  And  if  he  had  never 
feen  any  malignant  Fever  but  the  Peflilential  and  the 
Small-Pox,  it  is  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  fhould 
impute  all  the  dreadful  fymptoms  of  That  Diftemper 
to  mere  Inflammation.  And  yet  as  much  difpofed  to 
appropriate  Malignity  to  peflilential  Difeafes  as  we  fee 
This  Admirable  Writer  is  in  one  part  of  his  Works, 

we 
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ticjuity  to  this  time*  Thn^  Lucr/tius  tells 
us  as  a  Fadt  doubted  by  no  Body  in  hi% 
time,  which  he  endeavoured  to  account 
for,  that  this  Species  of  Cattle  contraded 
a  Pellilence  in  the  fame  manner  as  all 
others, 

^  Confimili  ratione  venit  Bubus  qiioqiie  fape 
Peftilitas,  - - 

f  ,  * 

And  Fernelius  in  a  paflage  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  quote  hereafter,  where  he  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  beft  Authors  of  Agriculture 
for  the  frequency  of  this  very  Fad,  tells 
us,  a  Pejliknce  happened  to  the  Horned 

Cattle 

we  fhall  find  him  in  another  acknowledging  even 
more  than  we  require  of  him,  viz.  that  Epidemical 
Diftempers  are  for  the  moji  part  MALIGNANT 
Non  Is  fum  (fays  He  in  Pag.  247.  Edit.  Lug.  Bat.) 
qui  receptam  a  Viris  DoCtiffimis.,  five  hujus  fceculi,  fve 
Jntiqmoribus  de  Malignitate  opinionem  convellere  aut 
pojfm  aut  etiam  wlim  ;  cum  [ft a  indicits  plus  fatis  fe 
prodat  mantfefis  in  Epidemicis  PLERISQUE:  Which 
Inconfiftency  appearing  in  the  very  fame  Work,  and 
in  every  Edition  of  it,  I  mufi  own  myfelf  at  a  Lofs 
to  account  for  it.  Probably  he  altered  his  opinion  of 
this  Matter  whilft  he  was  meditating  his  Work,  and 
forgot  at  the  latter  end  of  it  how  flrongly  he  had  ex- 

prelTed  himfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Queftion  in 
the  beginning  of  it. 
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Cattle  In  1514.  But  the  moft  remark-*^ 
able  one  of  All  is  That,  which  the  Judi¬ 
cious  Ramazzini  has  wrote  a  very  exa^ 
Hiftory  of,  which  he  tells  us  was  brought 
from  Dalmatia  into  the  Venetian  Terrk 
tories.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that -This" 
Peftilence  among  our  Cattle  very  much 
refembles  That  of  Rainazzini  in  m'oft  of 
Its  Symptoms  and  EfFeds,  as  mWitJIupi^ 
dity  in  the  Beginnings  the  faix  from  tM 
Nofes  the  LoofenefSs  the  Shortnefs  of  Breath, 
the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  the  crifis  which 

fometimea  happens  by  Eruptions  and  the 

D  2  .  dry 

*  Ramazzini  tells  us,  thefe  puflules,  which  he 
calls  Tubercnla  varlolarum  Specie?n  referentia,  broke 
out  over  the  whole  Body  on  the  5th  or  6th  day, 
and  that  the  Cattle  generally  died  (as  they  do  now) 
about  the  5th  or  7th  ;  from  whence  it  is  probable 
thefe  Eruptions  were  not  Symptomatical  but  Critical, 
as  they  are  in  the  prefent  Diftemper,  wherein  fcarce 
any  Beaft  that  has  them  dies.  It  appears  then  that 
the  Learned  Author  of  the  Account,  &c,  was  mi- 
ftaken  in  what  he  tells  us,  that  This  Variolous  E- 
«  ruption  was  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  Difeafe 
“  defcribed  by  Ramazzini,  and  that  either  he  was 
mifinformed  when  he  laid  no  fuch  Eruptions  are 
«  feen  upon  the  Skins  of  the  Cattle,  which  are  now. 
mfetled,  or  that  this  Symptom  is  one  inftance  of 

the  prefent  mitigation  of*  the  Drllemper’s  orf^inai 
“  Virulence/’ 
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dfj^  hard  Suhfiance  conftantly  found  in  the 
Omajiis  or  fajinch,  which  Ramazzini  fup-. 
pofeSjbut  in  my  opinion,  unjufl:ly,to  be  cau- 
fed  by.the  firft  impreffion  of  the  Contagious 
Miafmata  on  That  part.  For  it  appears 
to  me  as  if  it  proceeded  meerly  fropi  the 
violence  of  the  Fever,  which  caufes  an  en¬ 
tire  Detea  of  the  Juice  that  is  naturajly 
fccreted  there  for  the  moiftening  and  lu¬ 
bricating  the  Food  and  the  Paunch  ;  for 
want  of  which  juice  I  can  ealily  conceive 
the  dry  Food  to  be  capable  of  being  ba¬ 
ked  by  the  preternatural  Heat  of  the  Body 
into  a  Subftance  of  the  greateft  hardnefs, 
Ect  as  generally  acknowledged  as  this 
Fa£l  is  both  by  the  Ancients  and  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  a  late  ingenious  Writer  has  not 
Icrupled  thus  flatly  to  deny  it.  ’Tis 
highly  probable,  fays  he,  that  Kine  zvo 
''  not  fubjea  to  any  Difeafes  of  fo  violent 
and  jnalignant  a  nature  as  the  Human 
''  Species  f  ’  And  no  Difeafe  has  ever  ap^ 
feared  among  them^  that  dejerves  to  be  com-> 
fared  to  the  Plague  among  h^anktnd  for 
Malignity »  The  learned  Author  deduces 
the  Fadi  he  fo  ftrongly  aflerts  from  the 
Two  following  Suppofitions,  viz,  “  that 

'  ‘  Fear 
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^  Fear  ani  Defpair^  from  which  Kim 
are  exempt,  occafion  great  Dejedtion 
of  Spirits,  unbrace  all  the  Springs 
of  Life,  and  render  up  the  Human 
Frame  m  eafy  Prey  to  Contagion*,  and 
that  the  Blood  of  Animals  feeding 
upon  Grafs  is  not  liable  to  fudh  delke-^ 
rious  Putrefadtiom  as  Thofe  which  live 
upon  Animal  Food  The  former  of 
’  thefe  Suppofitions  I  will  not  difpute,but  the 
Inference  drawn  from  it,  that  therefore  the 
Kine  are  not  liable  to  as  violent  Difeafes 
as  the  Human  Species,  I  cannot  admit ; 
for  though  Fear  and  Hejpair  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  contribute  to  the  Power  of  Con^ 
tagion  over  fuch  Animals  as  are  capable 
of  their  habitual  Influence,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Contagion  can  often  operate  on 
Animals  without  their  afTiflance :  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  the  Brute  Creation  are  as 
fufceptible  as  Mankind  of  feveral  Conta¬ 
gions  lefs  virulent  than  Pejlikntiah,  and  if 
fo,  why  not  likewife  of  Peftilential  f 
we  may  conclude  they  are  fo  d  fortiori, 
notwithftanding  the  learned  k\x\!cioihfecond 
Suppofition,  ‘‘  that  the  blood  of  Animals 
feeding  on  Grafs  is  not  liable  to  fuch 

' .  “  dele- 

^  ElTay  on  PefliUntial  contagion,  P.  54. 
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^^  deleterious  PutrefaBions  as  Thofe  that 
‘‘  live  on  Animal  Food:’’  For  this  affer- 
tlon  underftood  in  the  fenfe  wherein  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  Argument,  viz.  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  fuch  deleterious  Putrefac¬ 
tions  from  Poifons  introduced  into  their 
Blood  from  other  Bodies  ^  in  this  Senfe, 
I  fay,  the  Afl'ertign.  begs  the  Queftion, 
and  oi\\y  fuppofes  what  ought  to  be  proved. 
But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  impoffible  ;  for 
we  know  from  innumerable  experiments, 
that  though  Diet,  as  well  as  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  fome  inordinate  Paffions,  may 
poffibly  lejj'en  the  power  of  Contagion  in 
fome  degree  over  Animals,  yet  it  will  not 
quite  deftroy  it :  And  the  more  virulent 
the  Species  of  any  Contagion  is,  the  lefs 
will  any  kind  of  Diet  enable  any  Species 
of  Animals  to  refift  it.  But  the  learned 
Author  was  willing  to  take  a  Fad:  for 
granted,  which  ‘  was  fo  neceflary  to  the 
Support  of  an  Hypothefs,  that  is  not  only 
contradided  by  moft  other  Writers,  but 
even  by  our  own  Experience  ^  the  latter 
of  which  feems  to  me  to  have  fufficiently 
confirmed  what  the  former  could  not  but 
incline  us  to  believe,  that  Kine  are  liable 
to  deleter  ions  PtitrefaBions  as  well  as  Men. 
The  exceffive  mortality  of  the  prefent 
Diftemper  under  every  method  of  cure  in 
its  beginning  is  fufiicient  to  prove  its 

I  „  lignity. 
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Ugnity,  if  any  thing  can  ;  and  from  the 
degree  of  its  Malignity,  I  think' we  may 
fafely  infer  the  Species  of  it :  For  as  pefti- 
Malignity  is  the  moft  mortal  of  all 
others,  and  no  Malignity  was  icarce  ever 
more  mortal  than  this  among  the  Cattle, 
it  is  furely  good  Logick  to  infer  that  the 
Malignity  of  the  prefent  Diftemper  is  no 
other  than  Pejlikntial. 

But  though  the  Learned  Author  think-s 
the  prefent  Diftemper  among  the  Cattle  is' 
not  quite  a  Pejiilence,  yet  at  laft  he  feems 
willing  to  allow  it  to  be  nearly  related  to 
one,  when  he  fays  it  bears  a  great  affinity 
to  a  Pejltlential  Difeafe  * ;  by  which  I 
fuppofe  he  means  that  it  bears  great  Affinity 
to  z  Pejiilence  of  a  milder  fort,  (for  a  Pejii- 
lential  Difeafe  differs  not  in  Genus,  but 
only  '\s\Species  Jxovn  ‘PPeJlilence'J)  and  what 
grounds  there  are  for  this  opinion  may  be 
feen  from  what  I  have  juft  before  obferved. 


*  EiTay,  ^c.  P.  55. 

t  Exceffive  Mortality  is  a  property  fo  eflential  to 
every  of  P eJitlcnUal  Difeafes  that  no  Diftem¬ 

per,  which  IS  not  very  uncommon  in  the  degree  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  of  its  Mortality,  can  have  a  title  to 
that  Appellation.  There  may  indeed  be  different 
degrees  ot  Violence  m  fome  of  the  feveral  Sfieefes  of 
them ;  but  the  /eq/f  of  thefe  degrees  will  always  be 
grpt  enough  to  diftinguifti  thdr  Genus  from  ei/erv 

and  to  afeertain  their  real 
Several  Foreign  Phyficians  feem  not  to  have 
ftifficieritly  attended  to  this  real  difference  between 
ejti  enttal  Mahgntfy,  and  Malignity  of  a  much  milder 

kind  ; 
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that  very  i^^Plagues  amongMen  have  been 
attended  with  greater  mortality.  We  fee 
then  the  Learned  Author  feems  willing  to 
allow  the  Diftemper  among  the  Cattle  to 
be  of  the  fame  Genus  with  the  PlaguCy 
though  not  of  the  fame  Species ;  and  what 
Species  it  hears  an  Affinity  to  he  has  not 
omitted  to  tell  us,  osiz.  the  Pejltknttal 
Augina  defcribed  by  Severinus,  which  he 
likewife  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  with 
That  which  prevailed  in  London  in  1739* 
^Vhether  fbre-tbroat  defcribed  by 
Severinus  was  Pejitlential  I  will  not  now 
inquire ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  x}(\2X  Sore-throat  oi  I739» 
red  to  by  the  learned  Author,  was  not  fo. 
For  the  truth  of  this  alTertion  it  would  be 
fiifficient  to  appeal  to  the  moft  eminent 
Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  who  then  at¬ 
tended  That  Difeafe,  but  I  will  alfo  give 
the  candid  Reader  an  inconteftable  proof 
of  it  from  the  reafon  of  Things,  which  is, 
that  it  had  not  the  two  diftinguifhing 
marks  of  a  Pejiilence,  viz.  the  extenfiye- 
jiefs  of  it’s  Contagion,  and  the  excefs  of  it’s 
Mortality:  Both  which  are  effential  to 
every  Pepknee.  The  truth  of  the  cafe 

with 

kind  ;  and  have  therefore  given  the  former  name  to 
fome  Diftempers  which  appear  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  latter  clafs  :  Which  Inadvertency  has  indeed  in¬ 
troduced  a  Latitude  of  Expreflion  in  regard  to  fome 
malignant  Difeafes,  which  is  by  no  means  reconcile- 
able  to  the  Phllofophical  that  Ought  always  to 

be  obferved  in  medical  Writings, 
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with  regard  to  the  Genera  and  Species  of 
Diftempers  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  as 
the  of  every  Diftemper  has  always 
fome  general  fymptoms,  which  are  com- 
mon  to  all  of  the  fame  Genus  5  fo  there  are 
always  one  or  two  Patbognomonick  {igns  pe-- 
culiar  to  fome.  of  every  Genus  which  deno- 
nominate  their  Species,  Agreeably  to  this  ac¬ 
count  lam  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
nomonick  fign  of  the  Diftemper  defer ibed 
by  Severi?2us  was  a  Sore-throaty  fo  the  di- 
flinguilhing  one  of  this  among  the  cattle  is 
a  P eripneumony y  ^  ox  Injiammation  of  the 
Lungs,  Neither  is  "this  lign  of  a  Peri- 
pneumony  lefs  familiar  to  a  Plague  than  any 
other  Inflamrnation  is.  For  in  the 

Plague  of  Athens  Phiicydides  informs  us, 
that  in  a  fhort'  time  after  its  firft  attack  it 


feized'the  Bread:  withT  violent  Cough  and 
Pain  *  ;  and  we  have  likevvife  feveral  mo- 
dern  Hiftories  of  P/agueSy  whofe  diftin- 
guiftiing  lign  was  a  Peripneumony  ;  exam¬ 
ples  of  which  ,  may  be  feen  m  Andreas 


E  '  '  Gallils 


His  words  are  thefe,  ^  h>  ^ 

Ceuviv,  (it  defeended,  that  is,  from  the  Head,  which 
rt  firft- afffdted,  to  the  Breaft)  U  ru 
3HXOS  I2XTPOT, 
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Gallus  and  Wierus.  I  will  not  pretend  to 


fay  there  are  no  Apthce  In  this  general  In¬ 
flammation,  they  being  very  common  in 


many  Inflammatory  Diforders,  where  they 
are  not  the  Fathognomick  j  but  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  mofl  obvious  fymptotns  pf  *  this 
Diflemper  are  fuch  as  belong  to  zPenpneu- 
many  wilt  not  be  controverted  by  any  Phyfi- 
cian  who  has  either  feen  it,  or  heard  any 
Defcription  of  it.  Nay  the  Learned  Author 
himfelf  has  at  lafl  determined  this  Diftem- 
per  to  be  a  Gangrenous  fipntjagiousFenfneu- 
mony.  Why  then  needed  he  to  have  taken  fb 


much  pains  to, prove  its  affinity  to  Seve¬ 


rinus’s  fore- throat,  which  is  of  as  diftindl 
a  Species  from  a  Contagious  Feripneumony 
as  a  common  jbre-throat  is  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Feripneumony^  The  learned  Au¬ 
thor’s  perplexity  feems  to  have  arifen  from 


hence,  that  he  had  not  well  digefted  his 
opinion  of  the  Difeafe  befprg’he  publifhed 
it ;  for  in  one  page  he  .tells  us  it  is  not  fo 
violent  as  the  Flague,  in.  another  it  bears 
great  affinity  to  a  fort  of  *  a  Flague, 
that  is,  to  a  F ejiilential  fore-throat ;  and 
in  the  next,  it  is  a  Gangrenous,  ‘con- 

-  'O'. 

■*  tagiaus. 
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3* 

tagious  Peripru’umony,  I  wIlL  only  add 
one  thing  more  concerning  the  learned 
Author's  determination,  which  is,  that 
with  fubmiffion  to  him  I  think  a  PefA^ 
kfitial  Peripneumony  is  a  more  difcrimina- 
ting  name  for  this  Difeafe  than  a  Gangr(Z-- 
nous  contagious  one;  For  the  moft  ftriking 
circumftance  in  this  Calamity,  the  prodi¬ 
gious  mortality  of  it,  is  not  fo  ftrongly  im¬ 
plied  in  the  Author’s  two  Epithets,  as  it  is 
in  the  0?ie  I  have  given  it,  v/hich  likewife 
expreffes  every  circumftance  implied  in 
Both  thofe  of  the  Learned  Author, 

But  we  (hall  be  more  able  to  determine 
this  Queftion  concerning  the  Pefilential 
Contagion  of  the  prefent  Diftemper,  after 
we  have  taken  a  (hort  view  of  the  nature 
of  Contagion  In  general. 

It  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  denied  that  to 
give  Contagion  a  power  of  infeding  an 
Animal  there  muft  be  a  Difpofition  in  the 
Animal  itfelf  to  be  aded  upon,  as  well  as 
in  the  Contagion  to  ad  upon  it.  For  if 
the  fimple  power  of  Contagion  was  able  to 

E  2  infedt^ 
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infe6t^  \i  would  not  be  poffible  for  ’ any 
Animal,  that  lived  within  its  reach^  to  ef- 
cape  its  Influence  :  But  it  is  a  knbwn 
Truth  that  fome  efcap^  it,  who  live  in  the 
inidfl:  of  it,  in  ^//,  even  the  mofl:  virulent 
of  Contagious  Diftempers.  In  what  this 
Dilpofition  in  an  Animal  to  be  afted  upon 
immediately  confifls,  we  are  not  enough 
in  the  Secrets  of  Nature  to  explain,  any 
more  than  we  can  tell  what  conftitutes 
the  Specijick  EflTence  pf  any  Contagion,-  It 
}s  not  unlikely,  fince  an  Ingenious  Au¬ 
thor  before  referred  to  in  thefe  Confide’^ 
rations^  has  in  one  of  his  learned  Works, 
made  it  very  probable  that  all  kinds  of 
Poifons^  as  well  Contagious  as  others,  exert 
their  Malignity  firft  on  the  Animal  Spirits ; 
it  is,  I  fay,  not  unlikely  that  this  Difpofi- 
tion  to  be  infedled  depends  chiefly  on  the 
ftate  of  That  Subtle  Fluidy  as  well  whilft  it 
is  mixed  with  the  Bloody  as  in  its  paffage 
through  the  Nerves  after  it  is  fecreted  from 
it.  This  is  ftill  more  probable  if  we  con- 
fider  how  much  the  excefs  of  any  paffipn 

which 

^  Dr.  Mead  m  his  Introdu6lion  to  his  Mechanical 
Account  of  Poifons,  laj}  Edit.  '  .  ' 
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I 

which  always  produces  an  immediate 
important  alteration  in  this  fubtle  Fluid, 
difpofes  the  Body  to  be  aflFe<9:ed  by  Conta^ 
gion.  It  is  not  improbable  then  if  this  fufai- 
tie  Fluid  be  '(as  he  reafonably  fuppofes)  at 
different  times  differently  according 

to  the  different  State  of  the  Secretory 
Organ  and  the  different  condition  of  the 
fineft  part  of  the  Blood,  with  which  he 
obferves  it  to  be  incorporated  ^  before 
it  is  fecreted  from  it;  in  this  cafe,  I  fay, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Effitmia 

which  are  able  to  make  fome  impreffion 
on  it  at  one  time,  may  have  no  power  to 
do  it  at  another  •f*.  So  likewife  the  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions  of  this  elajlic  Fluid  in 

Animals 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Mechanical  Ac- 
count  of  Poifons,  pag.  xxxiv,  b’  xliv. 

f  This  opinion  of  the  Plague’s  principally  affe^- 
ing  the  fubtle  elajiic  Fluid,  whiljj  it  is  incorporated 
with  the  fineji  part  of  the  Bloody  feems  likewife  iu 
efFeCl  to  have  been  entertained  by  one  of  the  greateft 
Phyficians  of  the  la/i  Age  as  well  as  of  Phis ;  who  in 
his  Chapter  of  the  Plague  defines  it  thus :  Peftis  eji 
Febris  peculiaris  b*  fui  generis,  quee  a  particularum 
fanguinis  Spirituofiorum  originem  ducit^  ut  pote  cujus 
naturse  fubtilifiimae  prae  tenuitate  fua  maxime  proper^ 
.  tionata  ac  adaquatce  videntur,  Syd,  pag.  no.  Edit, 
Lug.  Bat.  1726a 
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f 

Animals  of  different  Species^  (which  de-' 
pend  on  the  different  frame  and  condition 
of  the  Secretory  Organ,  the  Brain,  as 
well  as  on  the  date  of  the  Fluid  from 
which  it  is  fecfeted)  may  poffibly  be  one 
principal  reafon  why  different  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Bejlilential  Co7itagion  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  infedl  different  Species  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  I  mean  all  fuch  different  Species 
of  Animals  as  are  infefted  by  Effluvia, 
For  the  fame  Modifications^  which  may 
imprels  this  elajiic  Fluid,  as  it  is  conftitu- 
ted  in  one  Species  of  Anirnals  may  not  be 
at  all  adapted  to  attradl  it  in  another.  The 
realbn  why  I  lay  All  fuch  as  are  infedled 
by  Effluvia,  is,  becaufe  I  take  that  way 
of  InfeSlion,  as  it  is  the  ufual  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  Contagion^  to  be  likewife  the 
Tfeji  of  its  equal  Power  over  any  Two 
Species  of  Animals.  For  it  is  poffible  that 
any  kind  of  Fejiilential  Contagion  may 
operate  on  leveral,  perhaps  on  every 
Species,  if  the  Contagious  Matter  be  com¬ 
municated  immediately,  efpecially  in  a 
very  putrefaBive  vehicle,  'to  the  Blood 
or  Animal  Spirits  by  Inoculation,  or  any 
pthei  means  analogous  to  it.  Thus  from 

the 
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the  Experiments  made  in  the  Plague  of 
Marfeilles,  it,  appears  that  a  Dog,,  which 
had  greedily  devoured  the.  Carcaffes  ’  of 
People  killed  by  the  Diftcmper,  and 
Pledgets  dipped  in  Pefiilential  \]\ctx&  foe 
three  IVlonths  together  without  receiving 
any  hurt,  took  the  Infection  immediately 
from  pouring  the  Bile  of  a  Perfon  dead  of 
the  Plague  into  a  wound  made  for  that 
purpofe  *  If  it  be  objedled  that  the  fim- 
ple  ad:  of  infe£ling  and  not  the  mode  of 
communicating  Infeaht  is  the  Peft  of  its 
equal  Bovicv  over  Animals  j  I  anfwer.  All 
Pefltlential  Contagion  may  poffibly  agree 
in  this  generic  property  of  being  able  to', 
hurt  every  Species  of  Animals  by  fome 
mode  of  communication  or  other  j  and  yet 
as  it  never  hurts  any  T wo  Species  of  Ani¬ 
mals  at  the  fame  time  in  its  ufual  mode 
of  InfeStion  by  Effluvia,  it  is  undeniably 
divifible  into  different  Species,  each  of 
which  feem  to  differ  at  leafi  in  the  pecu¬ 
liar  modifications  of  their  Effluvia ;  which 
peculiar  modifications  are  fufficient  to  con— 

ftitute 

f  Philojop laical 'Tratif a Ions ^  No.  370.. 
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ftitute  a  new  Species  without  any  othcf 
Difference.  But  to  purfue  thte  Argument 
a  little  further. 

I  THINK,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
'Brides  differ  more  from  Rational  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  conftitution  of  this  fluid  in 
the  Nerves  than  in  That  of  any  other, 
provided,  as  is  generally  allowed,  that 
the  Animal  Spirits  are  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  operations  of  the  Soul, 
whilft  it  is  joined  to  the  Body,  as  well 
as‘  in  thofe  of  the  Body  itfelf.  And 
this  Confideration  makes  it  ftill  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
the  different  Conflitution  of  ihiisjubtle  fluid 
in  Man  and  in  Brutes^  as  well  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Modifications  of  the  conta'gious  Ef-^ 

fluvia  themfelves,  that  Meir  and  Brutes 
have  each  of  them  their  peculiar  Pefti- 
lencc.  And  though  Men  and  Brutes  may 
be  fuppofed  to  differ  mofl  in  the  condition 
of  the  Fluid  o£  their  Nerves,  yet  there 
is  reafon  enough  to  believe  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  formation  of  the  Brain  in  different 
Brutes,  that  they  themfelves  differ  To 
much  from  one  another  in  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  Fluid  fecreted  by  it,  as  to  contribute 
towards  rationally  accounting  for  the  Fadt 
I  am  contending  for,  viz.  that  as  no  crea¬ 
ture  but  Man  is  liable  to  be  infedted  by 
the  Plague  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
Infedfion,  fo  Brutes  have  moft  of  them  a 
Peftilence  peculiar  to  each  of  their  feve- 
ral  Species,  which  only  one  of  them  can 
take  in  the  common  way  of  Infedtion  by 
the  natural  motion  and  introdudlion  of 
Effluvia.  This  opinion  is  very  much 
countenanced  by  the  declaration  of  a  ce. 
lebrated  Philofopher  and  Pbyfician  of  the 
XVIth  Century*;  who  upon  the  Tefti- 
mony  of  the  Beft  Writers  oi  Agriculture 
has  afferted  the  Fadl  in  regard '  to /oar 
Species  of  Brutes,  and  maintained  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  Species  in  the  Plague  among 
Men  from  them  all.  Agreeably  to  this 
Dodtrine  may  the  words  of  the  Author 

F  of 

*  Compertum  id  Omnes  habent,  quod  ab  opti- 
mis  Agriculturae  autoribus  memorijE  proditum  eft, 
Peftilentiam  aliam  incidere,  quae  fobs  Boves  jugulet, 
qualem  meminiraus  anno  1514.  irrepfifie  ;  qus 

fuer,  aliam  <\n-sGallmas-,  «/ww  quae  So LOS  Homines. 

Fernelm  de  abditis  rerum  caufis.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XII, 
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of  the  Book  OEPI  4>TXaN  commonly, 
but  I  think  falfely,  afcribed  to  Hippocrates 
be  interpreted  ;  who  in  anfwering  the  Ob“ 
jedion  to  his  main  principle,  that,  if  the 
Air  was  the  caufe  of  All  Diforders,  it 
would  necelTarily  affed  All  animals  alike, 
maintains  “  that  THESE  Impure  Par- 
“  ticks  floating  in  the  Air,  are  not  Equal-  , 
“  ly  hurtful  to  all  kinds  of  Animals  ;  but 
“  that  when  fuch  are  in  the  Air  as  are 
“  pernicious  to  Man,  then  our  Species 
“  fuffers ;  and  when  thofe,  which  are  a- 
“  dapted  to  infed  any  other  Species,  exilf, 

“  then  That  particular  Species  only  is  af- 
"  feded  by  them.*”  We  fhall  fee  here- 
after  how  far  Hiftory  will  oppofe  our  opi¬ 
nion 


’AaX’  lazof  SiciTi%v  nTtaj 


aM,  E0]\  El  TINI  ctuTife'P  iiJ.7ne^7n7r}ts<jiv  al  rctaC 


j  JioTJ  (^eutiO  AU,  J)A<pspei  OlcpiA  $T- 

^  Ot  tap  nA^IN 

TOISIN  E0NE2IN  TQN  zanN  TATTA  OTT’  A- 
NAPmOSTA  OtT’ EtAPMoSTA  E2TIN  ’AAA’  E* 


TEPA  ETEPOISIN  STM^>0PA.  okotau  h  ^ 
TOlHTiOKTi  IMCtJUAtTlV  A  W  ANePafllNH  (puVw 

'nlKipuA  sr/p,  ANePnnOI  7^7^  v^Gi>i7iv.  oratt  /s' 
tTEPn  TIN!  E0NEI  0  Ai}^  dvci^pio<^i  jf,  73 
v'^-npUA.  KEINA  yvmcHy, 
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nion  of  this  matter  5  but  at  prefent  let  us 
proceed  in  our  reafoning  concerning  the 
Dlfpofition  of  Animals  to  LifeSlio?!, 

Though  we  cannot  pofitively  lay  in 
what  this  Difpofition  to  be  infedted  really 
confifts,  yet  thus  much  we  may  fafely 
conclude  from  our  Experience  (the  fafed: 
Guide  in  our  Enquiries  after  Natural 
K.nowledge)  that  it  is  not  interwoven  in  our 
original  Stamina ^  but  depends  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  thofe  fluxile  parts  of  matter, 
which  our  Fluids  and  Solids  are  continual¬ 
ly  changing.  For  if  it  was  otherwife, 
where  this  property  of  refifting  Cojjtagion 
once  exifted,  there  it  would  '  conftantly 
exift :  But  this  we  know  to  be  contrary 
to  Experience,  becaufe  there  are  many 
People,  that  would  not  take  infedlion  at 
one  time,  though  equally  near  it,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  refill;  it  at  another. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  a  different  Tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  Atmofphere  may  have  fome 
lliare  in  producing  or  preventing  this  DiC- 
polition  in  an  Animal  to  be  adled  upon 
by  Contagion^  as  it  may  contribute  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  obftrud  the  Secretion  and  Mo- 

F  2  lion 
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of  the  Animal  spirits  \  but  that  no  fen- 
fible  quality  of  it  alone  can  produce  this 
Difpofition  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
People  do  often  refift  Contagion  in  every 
fenfible  conftitution  of  it,  and  confequent- 
ly  in  contrary  ones.  In  like  manner  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Air  may  fometimes  be  ca¬ 
pable,  according  to  its  various  degrees  of 
RarefaBicn  or  Cojidenfation^  and  likev^/ife 
according  to  its  various  proportions  of  the 
Nitro- aerial  Spirit  (which  is  thought  by  a 
learned  writer  of  the  laft  Age  ^ Jblely  to 
conftitute  and  maintain  its  Elajlicity)  I 
fay,  I  believe  it  may  fometimes  be  capa¬ 
ble,  according  to  thefe  differences,  of 
either  extending  or  contrading  any  kind 
of  Contagious  Effluvia,  and  thereby  of 
either  promoting  or  retraining  its  pro- 
grefs  among  Animals  in  general  f  ;  but 

that 

^  See  Mayow  de  Spiritu  Nitro-aereo,  Cap.  vii. 

•f  Ramazzim  thinks  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold 
on  PeJlUential  Difeafes  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Scio 
(fays  he)  equidem  calori  k  frigori  morbos  peftiferos 
72on  admodum  aufcultare^  cum  alias  fuerit  ohfervatum  in 
fummo  cefiu  k  fngore  payiter  fceviijje  Hominum 
Peflem.  But  notwithftanding  the  certainty  of  the 

Fads 
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that  the  Air  itfelf  was  ever  corrupted  (as  it 
is  commonly  erpreffed)  fo  as  to  infea 
Animals  by  any  other  means  than  as  a  w- 

dium 

from  which  he  draws  this  Inference,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  the  extremes  of  Heat  and  Cold^  ca;teris  pa¬ 
ribus^  have  great  power  in  promoting  and  reflraining 
the  progrefs  of  Infe6i:ion,  not  only  as  they  muft  ra¬ 
refy  and  condenfe  the  matter  of  the  Infection,  but 
alfo  as  they  muft  produce  thofe  effe6ls  in  the 
Air  itfelf,  and  thereby  make  it  more  or  lefs  fit  to 
fpread  the  Contagious  Effluvia.  Whenever  therefore 
it  happens  that  the  Plague  rages  more  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  I  apprehend  it  muft  be  from  other  accidental 
caufes  which  are  able  to  over-rule  this  powerful  pi-o- 
perty  in  the  Air  ;  fuch  as  the  more  than  ordinary 
malignity  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  pejiilential  Conta- 
gion.,  v/hich  is  not  fo  eafily  refifted  by  the  nitro- aerial 
fpirit,  or  by  this  manifeji  quality  of  Cold  3  or  perhaps 
this  effedl  may  be  produced  by  a  greater  Difpofition 
to  infeSiion  in  the  Objedfs  of  it,  which  Difpofition  in 
the  Objedf  as  well  as  in  the  Agent  may  be  effedled 
by  many  means  not  perceptible  to  our  Senfes.  There 
are  likewife  fome  extrinfick  caufes,  which  muft  have 
great  influence  in  the  fpreading  or  checking  conta¬ 
gion  in  every  temper  of  the  ^/r,  viz.  the  greater  or 
lefs  confinement  of  InfeCied  Goods^  or  the  freer  or 
more  reftrained  communication  of  InfeSied  Animals. 
]S[either  can  it  be  denied  that  there  muft  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  effects  of  Heat  and  Cold  on 

any 
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dium  to  convey  Contagion ;  much  lefe,  that 
it  ever  produced  a  Contagioia  Diftemper 
without  fome  powerful  extrinjlck  concur¬ 
ring  caufe,  is  in  my  humble  opinion  very 
far  from  being  true.  I  cannot  therefore 
affent  to  the  principle  of  the  Author  before 
mentioned  of  the  Tradl  flEPI 

that  the  Air  is  thecaufe  of  all  Difeafes/’ 
in  any  other  Senfe  than  this  in  refpedl  to 
Contagious  ones,  that  it  is  the  medium  thro^ 
which  they  are  conveyed.  Ever  fince 
Phllofophy  has  been  placed  upon  it’s  true 
foundation,  Experiment^  we  have  certain¬ 
ly  been  able  to  build  much  firmer  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  works  of  Nature 

than 

any  Pejiilentlal  particles,  whilft  they  are  in  a  ftate  of 
confinement,  and  after  they  are  once  fpread  abroad, 
and  have  multiplied  themfelves  by  their  Adtion  on  a 
great  number  of  Animals.  And  it  was  probably 
owing  to  this  confinement  of  the  Pejiikntlal  effluvia, 
as.  well  as  the  operation  of  the  Cold  upon  them, 
whilft  they  were  confined,  that  the  Plague^  which 
was  brought  hither  from  in  1664,  did  fcarce 

exert  iPs  malignity  at  all  ’till  the  fpring  following, 
when  the  goods  in  which  it  was  conveyed  were  pro¬ 
bably  expofed,  and  confequently  more  communi¬ 
cated. 
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than  the  wifefl:  of  the  Ancients  could  with¬ 
out  fuch  affiftance.  From  thefe  Experi¬ 
ments  indeed  we  know  that  a  fmall  ,por- 
tion  of  Air  pent  up  may  be  corrupted,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  in  Mines 
and  Caverns,  where  the  Nitro-aerial  Spi¬ 
rit  may  be  overcome  by  a  vaft  difpropor- 
tion  oi  poifonous  Vapours  conftantly .  fur- 
rounding  it.  But  this  is  a  very  dilFerent 
cafe  from  what  is  fuppofed  .to  happen  in 
t  ^  great  Expanfe  of  Air  which  encom- 
palfes  our  Earth  :  where  there  is  probably 
fuch  a  perpetual  Succeffion  of  Nitro-aerial 
particles  that  they  continually  affift  each 
other  in  repelling  any  poifonous  corpufcles 
that  may  attempt  to  penetrate  the  fub 
ftance  of  the  Air.  In  like  manner  the 
Elaflicity  of  a  fmall  portion  of  Air,  as 
we  know  from  innumerable  Experiments, 
may  be  fo  impaired,  as  to  become  unfit 
for  Refpiration  ;  but  this,  for  the  reafon  be¬ 
fore  given,  can  never  happen  to  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  Air,  whofe  free  communication 
with  the  whole  Atmofphere  is  not  inter¬ 
cepted.  So  likewife  in  Camps  and  Jails, 
where  fome  portions  of  Air  are  confined 
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in  too  narrow  a  Space,  and  conftantly  too 
much  loaded  with  Animal  Effluvia,  many 
of  which  become  putrefaSlive,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  how  a  contagious  fpecijick  Sub¬ 
fiance  may  be  generated,  and  become  the 
material  caufc  of  a  Fever-,  which  may 
float  about  in  the  Air  without  being  able 
to  corrupt  or  imprefs  it.  And  as  the  Air 
alone  never  produces  a  contagious  Diftem- 
per,  fo  neither  does  it  feem  necefiary  to 
fuppofe  a  corrupted  State  of  it  during  the 
height  of  the  Plague,  and  an  amendment 
of  it  afterwards,  to  account  for  its  ceafing 
when  once  it  has  feized  any  place  without 
the  deftruftion  of  all  its  Inhabitants.  For 
admitting  the  Plague  to  be  a  fubtle  mate¬ 
rial  Subftance  generated  at  firfl:  (as  Dr. 
Mead  no  lefs  truly  than  ingenioufly  feems 
to  ■  fuppofe)  from  Animal  Putrefaftion 
alTifted  by  the  higheft  degrees  of  the  very 
worfl;  fenfible  qualities  of  the  Air,  why 
may  we  not  imagine  it  to  fpend  itfelf  in 
time  like  any  other  portion  of  matter  ? 
Why  may  not  the  volatile  Effluvia  of  the 
Plague  be  diflipated  into  infinitely  fmall 
particles,  which  may  be  diffuled  at  fuch 

a  diflance 
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a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the 
Nitro-aerial  Spirit,  fo  elTential  to  the 
healthful  conftitution  of  our  Atmofphere 
may  gradually  extinguifh'  their  Contagion  ? 
Why  in  fhort  may  not  the  continual  afflux 
of  this  Spirit  as  effecflually  meliorate  the 
pernicious  Effluvia  of  this  peflilential  Pu^ 
irefaBion  as  it  does  the  offenlive  vapour 
of  any  common  Stink  ?  So  that  by  degrees 
the  former  may  become  as  little  hurtful 
to  our  health  as  the  latter  gradually  ceafes 
to  offend  the  fmell  ^  ?  This  appears  to 

me 

*  The  learned  Author  of  the  Ejfay  m  Pejiilentlal 
Contagim  thinks  a  Peftilence  may  grow  milder  merely 
by  a  proper  method  of  treating  it,  or  to  fpeak  more 
explicitly,  that  the  pejiilentlal  miajmata^  when  com¬ 
municated  from  Bodies  which  are  managed  according 
to  the  true  rational  Indications  of  cure  do  lofe  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  their  malignity^  and  confequently  would 
in  every  fubfequent  communication  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  Bodies  become  milder  and  milder,  till  they  at 
laft  were  quite  deprived  of  their  power  of  Infecting, 
This  Theory  may  be  allowed  to  be  prettily  imagined, 
but  without  practice,  or  at  leaft  the  ftri6tefl:  Analogy 
to  fupport  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  received  as  an  Apho^ 
rlfm.  And  fince  the  Author  does  not  pretend  to  offer  ^ 
the  former  as  a  foundation  for  his  Theory,  we  pre¬ 
fume  he  means  to  have  it  tried  by  the  latter ;  but 

G  this 
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me  a  leis  diiSficult  way  of  folving  the  Ex- 
tindion  of  a  Pejlilence  than  by  fuppofing 
it  to  proceed  from  an  emendation  of  cor- 

riipted 

this  I  fear  is  exprefsly  againft  him.  For  in  all  pete¬ 
chial  malignant  Fevers,  which  come  thb  neareft  the 
plague^  both  in  the  degree  of  their  Contagion  and  inor- 
tality^  we  do  not  find  that  the  mofi:  approved  method 
of  treating  them  renders  them  at  all  lefs  violent  or 
fatal  to  thofe  who  receive  their  infe£f  ion  from  perfons, 
thus  properly  treated*  Neither  do  we  find  that  any 
of  thefe  Difiempers,  when  caught  from  perfons, 
where  the  efFe(Sl:s  of  their  malignity  have  been  ever  fo 
much  aggravated  by  injudicious  treatment,  difcovet 
any  more  malignity  in  the  Perfons  thus  infedled,  than 
where  the  Diftemper  is  communicated  from  fuch  as 
are  treated  in  the  mofi:  unexceptionable  manner. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  treatment  of  a  Pejiilential  Difirem- 
per  does  not  efFed  a  cure,  whenever  it  happens  to 
fucceed,  by  altering  the  jpecifick  nature  of  the  virulent 
particles,  and  afiimilating  them  to  the  found  humours, 
as  may  be  fometimes  done  in  other  lefs  7nalignant 
Difeafes,  but  only  by  afilfting  nature  to  expel  them 
by  fome  of  tht  common.  Emiin^ories and  therefore 
no  method  of  cure  can  have  any  influence  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Virulence,  though  it  may  have  fome  on  the 
EfFe£ls  produced  by  it,  and  confequently  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  fame  in  the  fame  kinds  of  Conftitution 
until  the  Virulence  be  mitigated  by  fome  other  ade- 
;quate  caufe. 
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rnpted  Air ;  for  if  the  fluid  fubftance  of 
Air  was  once  aflimilated  to  the  nature  of 
the  pejlilential  particles  (which  is  the  only 
proper  fenfe  I  can  affix  to  the  word  cor-- 
rupted)  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  Per- 
fon,  or  even  any  Animal  who  breathed 
fuch  Air,  could  poffibly  efcape  the  Conta¬ 
gion  \  nay  I  cannot  poffibly  fee  how 
Animal  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  Air  could  poffi¬ 
bly  live  For  Air  with  fuch  qualities 

could 

^  It  is  furely  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  Pefti- 
lential  Particles  floating  in  the  Air  without  pene¬ 
trating  it  s  Subftance,  than  to  ftrain  as  DieTnevhToek 
does  to  prove  the  Air  may  be  polfoned  without  any 
Putrefaaion  of  its  Subftance.  His  principal  Argu¬ 
ment  for  this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  comparifon, 
that  as  the  Body  when  a  Man  dies  by  a  violent 
“  Death  lofcs  its  Vitality  without  lofing  its  Corporl- 
lity  j  fo  the  Air  may  lole  its  healthful  conftitution 
without  fufFering  any  corrupnon  of  its  Subftance.” 
But  the  misfortune  of  this  Argument  is,  that  there  is 
no  analogy  between  the  things  compared ;  for  in  the 
flrft  place  Healthfulneis  is  not  the  fame  thing  to  the 
Air  as  Vitality  is  to  the  Body.  To  make  the  com- 
parifon  juft  it  ought  to  be  thus.  As  a  Body  may  lole 
Its  Vitality  without  lofing  its  Corporality,  fo  the  Air 
may  lofe  its  power  of  fuftaining  life  without  fufFering 
any  alteration  of  its  fubftance :  A  Pofition  which  a 

G  a  Philofopher 
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could  no  longer  be  fit  for  Refpiratlon.  And 
this  opinion  is  ftill  more  probable  if  the 
notion  of  thofe  Philofophers  be  true,  which 
is  very  rational,  that  befides  the  commi¬ 
nution  of  the  Blood  from  the  regular  Di¬ 
latation  and  Compreffion  of  the  Lungs^ 
there  is  alfo  another  circumftance  requifite 
to  its  Vitality^  viz.  a  conftant  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  fame  Nitro-aerial  particles 
to  it,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  fubfift- 
ance  of  Fire  and  Flame  For  in  this 
cafe  the  falutary  power  of  the  Nitro-aerial 
Spirit,  which  is  continually  difRifed  thro’ 
the  Air,  and  is  conftantly  maintaining 
fuch  a  degree  of  '^lajlicity  in  it,  as  is  ne¬ 
ceflary 

Philofopher  will  fcarcely  undertake  to  prove,  adly. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  Corporality  of  the 
Body  and  the  Subftance  of  the  Air ;  for  if  by  Corpo¬ 
rality  be  meant  the  outward  form  of  the  Body,  lljat 
is  only  a  ^ality,  and  confequently  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Suhjiance  of  the  Air ;  and  if  by  Cor¬ 
porality  Dlem^rbroek  means  the  whole  of  That  Tex¬ 
ture  which  conftituted  it  a  Body  before  Death,  then  it 
is  not  true  that  it  may  lofe  its  Vitality  without  lofing 
its  Corporality :  For  the  very  ftoppage  of  circulation 
inftantly  introduces  a  great  many  alterations  in  many 
of  its  component  parts. 

t  See  Mayow  de  Refpiratlone^ 
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ceflary  to  repel  any  pufrefa5iive  \rxi^xt£-r 
fions,  would  as  far  as  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  peftilential  Effluvia^  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  poifonous  Subftance,  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  dilating  the  Lungs  or  fupplying 
the  Blood  with  thefe  fuppofed  Vital  Par¬ 
ticles.  It  is  true  indeed  the  more  the  con¬ 
tagious  Effluvia  abound  the  longer  will 
the  Nitro-aej^ial  Spirit  be  in  deftroying 
their  Contagion.  Thus,  (to  illuftrate  the 
truth  qf  This  Propolition  by  an  analogical 
Faft)  it  femetimes  happens  after  a  violent 
Eruption  of  Mount  Vefiivius  that  the 
noxious  Vapours  thrown  out  from  thence 
(probably  into  fome  clofe  encompalTed 
Plains  not  eafily  acceffible  to  the  Winds, 
that  ihould  difperfe  them,)  are  fo  copious 
as  for  fome  time  tq  deftroy  the  gravity 
^nd  elafticity  of  that  fmall  portion  of  Air 
in  which  they  float,  till  by  fome  artificial 
concuflions  of  it,  which  are  equatty  made 
on  thofe  occafions  by  the  neighbouring 
People,  the  Vapours  are  dilperfed  into 
fuch  fmaller  portions  as  the  Nitro-aerial 

Spirit  can  fooner  overcome  So  likewife 

» 

in 

t  pe  Caflera  Htfiolr.  ds  Mont  Vefuve,  p.  296. 


in  the  breaking  out  of  any  PeJlHence  the 
more  impure  exhalations  float  in  the  Air 
the  lefs  will  ifs  Nitro-aerial  Spirit,  and 
confequently  it’s  Elafiicity  be,  where  thofe 
exhalations  abound,  and  therefore  the  lefs 
able  will  fuch  Air  be  to  xefift  and  break 
the  firfl:  cenfagioiis  Matter  :  But  that  any 
fuch  Exhalations  when  not  pent  up  can 
produce  any  co?2tagims  T>\9itm^QTy  or  any 
other  but  fuch  as  arife  from  improper  de¬ 
grees  of  its  Elafiicity^  or  the  Excefs  of 
fome  of  its  fenfible  qualities,  is  what  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  conclude, 

'Diemerbroek  feems  to  have  been  aware 
of  thefe  Objedtions  to  the  notion  which 
then  prevailed  and  continues  to  do  fo  ftill, 
that  the  Air  is  infe^ed  in  times  of  Pejli-- 
lence^  and  thinks  to  evade  the  principal  of 
them,  {viz,  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
exemption  of  fome  Animals  of  the  fame 
Species  from  the  power  of  the  Plague^ 
which  could  not  poflibly  happen  if  the 
fabftance  of  the  Air  itfelf  was  infeBed)  he 
thinks,  I  fay,  to  evade  this  Objedion  by  fup- 
poiing  that  the  Air  \%7iot  equally  infeBed  h% 

all 
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all  it's  farts,  nor  at  all  times  during  thr 
courje  of  any  one  Pef  Hence  *  j  from  whence; 
he  feems  ’  to  infer,  that  as  fome  Animals 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  Infedidn  to- 
infed  them  than  others,  they  will  not  be^ 
infeded  but  when  the  Air  is  all  over  fo 
whereas  fuch  as  will  be  infeded  by  left 
(which  are  far  the  greateft  part)  fuffer 
when  ,he  air  i»  lefs  fd  To  which  1, 
ply  ;  this  Hypthefis  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
account  better  for  the>  efraping  of  fome 
few  Animals  of  the  Species  in  time 
oi  Pef  Hence  thzn  That  more  natural  one- 
of  the  different  Difpofition  to  InfeSlion  m 
fuch  Animals  at  different  times  j  bccaufe  ' 
when  the  Air  is  ever  fo  much  infeded  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  notion,' that  is,  when  it 

abounds  with  the  greateft'  quantity  of  Pe- 
[lilential  Effiuvia,  it  will  often  not  infed 
a  great  many  of  the  lame  Species  at  that 
time,  and -will  do  it  with  a  lefs  degree  of 
Infedion  at  another.  But  if  this  ffyp- 
tbefs  of  Diemerbroek  would'  account  for 
this  Fad  better,  yet  as  there  is  no  kind  of' 
conncdion  in  nature  between  an  unequal 


^  Lib,  r.  Cap.  xi. 
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Diftribution  of  one  particular  kind  of 
feSiion,  and  the  effedts  of  various  other 
kinds  of  it,  the  Air’s  containing  /{/t  of  one 
kind  of  Infedion  cannot  poffibly  be  a  rea- 
fon  why  no  more  Species  of  Animals  than 
(tne  ihould  fuffer  from  it.  And  this  rea- 
foning  is  confirmed  beyond  all  contradi- 
aion  by  matter  of  Fad  ;  for  if  the  Air 
be  infeAed  at  all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  fo  in  all  it’s  parts  within  a  given  Space 
at  fome  time  or  other  in  the  courfe  of 
every  Peftilence,  and  confequently'is  then 
capable  according  to  the  Hypothefis  of  Di- 
emerbroek  of  infeding  many  more  Species 
than  one;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  (as  we 
ihall  prove  hereafter)  that  no  Inch  time 
ever  happened.  As  to  the  Fad  whereby 
he  attempts  to  illuftrate  his  notion  con¬ 
cerning  the  unequal  infedion  of  the  Air, 
viz.  that  Sulphur  when  burn’d  in  a  fmall 
quantity  in  a  Room,  only  affeds  liich  as 
'  have  any  difpofition  to  an  Jfihma,  where¬ 
as  if  the  quantity  be  increafed  to  a  certain 
degree  it  fuffocates  all  around  it.  I  reply, 
that  this  cafe  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  my 
opinion  better  than  His.  For  is  it  not 

more 
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more  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Sulphur 
in  Both  thefe  cafes  hurts  Animals  merely 
by  floating  in  the  Air  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  according  to  the  various  power  of  re- 
fifting  it's  Effluvia  wherewith  Animals  are 
indued,  than  to  imagine  that  the  Air  fuf- 
fers  any  alteration  of  it's  fubftance  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe  ?  or  what  is  more  irrational ‘than 
to  believe  that  any  poifonous  particles  ca¬ 
pable  of  aflimilating  one  part  of  the  Air  to 
their  .own  nature,  fliould  not  by  this  afli- 
niilation  acquire  the  fame  power  of  aflimi- 
lating  it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
it,  which  they  are  confefled  to  do  in  all 
other  fuch  Bodies  as  they, are  capable  of  at 
fimilating  at  all  ? 

I  HAVE  neither  room  nor  leifure  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Judicious  Reader  any  more  proba¬ 
bilities  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  of  mine^ 
concerning  the  Exemption  of  the  Air  it- 
felf  from  Corruption  in  Peflihnttal  Difeafes 
within  the  compafs  of  this  Pamphlen  I 
will  only  beg  leave  to  obferve  in  this  place 
one  great  ufe  refulting  from  this  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  Contagion  5  which  is,  That 

H  It 
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it  has  a  plain  tendency  to  prevent,  or  at 
leaft  to  alleviate  That  Confternation  and 
Horror,  which  are  obferved  to  feize  the 
minds  of  men  upon  the  firft  breaking  out 
of  every  Peftilence^  and  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  have  a  great  (hare  in 
fpreading  it. .  For  who  does  not  colledt 
from  this  notion  of  Contagion^  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  infinite  Goodnefs  of  our  Creator 
has  qualified  This  word  of  natural  Evils 
"with  a  mod  merciful  Confolation  arifing 
.from  the  very  nature  of  the  Evilitfelf; 
infomuch  that  it  is  to  the  nature  of  Pefli- 
lential  Contagion  itfelf,  that  the  Species  is 
to  fly  for  an  aflhrance  of  its  prefervation  at 
a  time,  when  it  has  reafon,  if  ever,  to  fear 
its  extinftion,  ^iz.  when  the  Individuals 
daily  perifli  by  it  without  number.  Be- 
caufe  it  is  evident,  that  if  Contagion  can 
only  be  propagated  by  Effluvia  acding  to  a 
certain  didance,  there  is  an  infallible  way 
for  the  Animal  Creation  to  efcape  its  natu¬ 
ral  power,  viz,  by  withdrawing  beyond 
the  Sphere  of  its  Adlion.  Whereas  if  it 
could  either  be  generated  by  the  Air  alone, 
or  when  generated  could  corrupt  the  Air, 

who 
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who  can  fay  it  would  not  happen  often  in 
fome  places  where  the  fenfible  qualities 
are  often  exceffive  ?  or  who  could  prefcribe 
limits  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs  when¬ 
ever  it  did  happen  ?  for  if  any  part  of  this 
unconfined  Atmo/phere  was  once  corrupted, 
what  fhould  hinder  the  Air  thus  corrupted, 
from  corrupting  the  Air  next  to  it,  and  fo 
on  ad  i?iji?iitu?n  ? 

But  after  all  this  reafoning  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  faid  that  matter  of  Fad:  is  ftill  a- 
gainft  it.  For  that  there  are  many  in- 
ftances,  in  Writers  on  this  Subjed,  of  Peo¬ 
ple  being  infeded,  who  not  only  dived  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  infeded  places, 
but  had  likewife  no  communication  with 
either  Animals  or  Things  infeded.  And 
particularly  Fabriciiis  Hildanus  ^  relates  a 
cafe  of  this  kind,  which  happened  in  the 
Plague  of  Latifaime  in  Switzerland  in  1613, 
where  the  country  People,  who  lived 
fecluded  from  all  commerce  with  the 
“  infeded  Town  upon  the  higheft  Moun- 
‘‘  tains,  were  no  lefsfubjed  to  the  Plague 

H  2  than 
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than  thofe  who  lived  in  the  city.”  To 
this  I  reply ;  I  never  denied  it  to  be  poffi- 
ble  in  the  height  of  fome  very  violent 
Plagues,  (when  a  great  quantity  of  Pefti- 
lential  Vapours  are  continually  exhaling 
from  innumerable  Bodies  both  living  and 
dead)  for  fome  of  the  contagious  Ejfiuma 
to  be.  carried  from  the  Places  of  their 
Emiffion,  by  a  current  of  wind  conftantly 
moving  in  the  fame  diredtion,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  dillance by  which  means  I  can 
eafily  conceive  it  poffible  for  fome  people, 
who  have  no  commerce  with  the  infedted 
to  live  within  the  limits  of  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  contagious  Effluvia,  and  confequent- 
ly  within  the  influence  of  their  power. 
But  fuppofing  thefe  Fadls  could  not  be 
thus  accounted  for,  1  would  beg  leave  to 
alk, whether  thefe  Authors  do'  not  feem  to 
have  been  too  hafty  in  afiirming  there  was 
no  communication  between  thefe  people 
living  at  adiftance  and  the  infedted  places? 
For  what  they  affirm  is  a  Negative, 
which  cannot  be  proved,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.  If  by 
no  communication  they  mean  only  no 

communication 
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communication  of  the  fame  Species  of 
Animals,  "That  will  not  anfwer  their  pur- 
pofe  i  becaufe  Contagmi  may  undeniably 
be  communicated  by  many  other  v/ays, 
many  of  which  might  be  pradifed  without 
'  falling  under  the  obfervation  of  the  per- 
fons,  who  received  the  Infedion.  All 
other  Species  of  Animals  may  carry  it 
without  being  infeded  by  it  themfelves, 
and  as  nothing  is  known  to  retain  Btfe^' 
Siion  more  than  Hair,  it  may  and  doubt- 
lefs  has  been  carried  by  Animals  who  have 
ftrayed  from  the  Infeded  to  the  Sound. 

Having  nov/ endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  Air  from  the  imputation  of  being  cor¬ 
rupted  by,  or  fulfering  any  alteration  in 
its  Stibjiance  from  any  kind  of  Coutagmi^ 
and  having  therein,^  as  far  as  the  compafs 
-of  fnch  a  Difquifition  would  admit,  ,  ex¬ 
plained  the  nature  of  Contagion  m  general, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  An¬ 
cients  oppofeour  other  opinion  concerning 
the  unequal  power  of  the  Plague  over  Men 
and  Brutes  5  which  will  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  a  general  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  of  Fejlilential  Contagion  ;  and  thereby 
the  better  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  it 
may  reafonably  be  imputed  to  the  prefent 
Dijlemper. 


The  firft  great  Plague  we  have  any 
particular  Hiftory  of,  is  the  memorable 
one  of  Athens^  which  happened  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  PeIopo7272eJian  War. 
We  have  an  elegant  poetical  Defcription 
of  it  in  Lucretius^  who  evidently  borrow¬ 
ed  the  principal  figures  of  his  Pidlure 
from  the  Hiftorian  Pbucydides^  who  lived 
in  Athens  at  the  time,  and  had  recovered 
from  the  Diftemper  ^  5  as  he  himfelf  ex- 
prefsly  tells  us  in  the  Introduftion  to  his 
account  of  it.  But  as  the  Poet  has  great¬ 
ly  heightened  the  colouring  of  his  Piece^ 
it'  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  difference 
of  the  two  relations,  as  to  the  point  we 
are  now  enquiring  into.  The  Poet  tells 
us,  that  fcarce  any  Bird  was  to  be  feen 
in  fo  peftilent  an  Air,  that  the  wild 
Beads  dared  not  to  roam  abroad  in  the 

night 
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night  as  ufual  for  their  prey,  and  that 
Dogs  were  ftill  more  the  Objeds  of  the 
“  Plague’s  malignity  than  any  other  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Brutes ;  for  every  Street  was  filled 
with  their  Dead  Carcaffes. 

PPec  tamen  omiiino  temere  ilUs  Jblibiis  ulla 
Comparehat  Avis,  nec  noblibu  fcecla 
rariim 

lLxiha7it fylvis:  langitebant  pleraquemorbo 
Et  moriebantur  :  cum  primisjida  Ca- 
num  Vis 

Strata  vtts  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus 
agram. 

According  to  ihhPoetical account,  this 
Plague  was  equally  fatal  to  Man  and  Brute^ 
But  let  us  fee  how  "Pbucydides,  from  whom 
the  moft  probable  part  of  it  is  borrowed, 
differs  from  the  Poet  in  his  Relation  of 
it.  He  only  tells  us  that  fuch  Birds 
‘‘  and  ^adrupeds,  as  feed  on  Human 
‘‘  Carcaffes,  either  did  not  come  near 
them,  or  if  they  tafted  them,  they 
“  died.  And  that  Dogs  were  more  fen- 
fible  of  the  Evil  than  any  other  Brutes, 

“  becaufe 
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“  becaufe  as  they  are  a  domeftick  Ani- 
“  mal,  they  were  more  expofed  to  feed 
“  on  human  CarcalTes  We  fliall  fee 
prefently  what  this  whole  account  a- 
mounts  to  j  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  fit 
we  fhould  obfcrve  that  whatever  is  im¬ 
plied  in  it  feems  to  be  offered  to  our  Be¬ 
lief,  not  upon  the  Hiftorian’s  own  know¬ 
ledge,  but  as  a  Rumour,  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  For  if  the  Hiftorian  had  meant 
to  tell  us  thefe  Fads  upon  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  he  needed  not  to  have  given  us  an 
internal  proof  of  them  ■,  in  doing  which 
he  has  left  us  at  liberty  to  admit  or  rejed  it 
according  to  our  opinion  of  its  evidence. 
But  this  he  has  done  in  adding  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  relation  of  thefe  Fads,  that 
this  Angle  circumflancc  was  a  proof  or 
indication  of  their  Reality,  viz.  “  That 
“  there  was  a  manifell  DefeSi  of  thefe 
“  Birds,  none  of  which  were  to  be  feen 

“  either 

*  Ta'  )S  ofcg*  TiTpjimJ'a,  OsA  ANaPflimN 
AnTETAI,  Tmyhw  ATzttpuv  m  k  n 

cl  (ti  KJOnf  cu^tjiv  7itL- 

hmnQcdmTii  dfa  70  Thucydid, 
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either  about  any  of  the  Carcafj'es^  or  elfe« 
where  If  then  this  infernal  proof  of  the 
Hiftorian's  Fads  (hould  not  appear  to  us 
fufficient  to  eftabllfh  them,  we  may  rejed 
them  without  impeaching  his  Veracity. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  internal  proof,  let  me 
alk  the  Intelligent  Reader  how  the  Defed 
of  thefe  Birds  can  prove  that  fuch  as  tailed 
the pejlilent  Carcafles  died  ?  I  can  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  that  fuch  a  Defed  is  a  proof  that  they 
did  not  approach  the  Carcaffes  ^  but  fure- 
ly  there  might  be  a  Defed  of  them  with¬ 
out  their  dying  by  the  peftilent  Food. 
Nay,  it  is  probable  from  the  Hiftorian’s 
own  fuggeftion,  that  the  Defed  was  for 
another  reafon.  For  he  tells  us,  that  many 
of  them  did  not  approach  the  City  5  and 
what  reafon  fo  likely  can  be  fuppofed 
for  their  not  approaching  the  City,  as 
becaufe  they  were  fenfible  of  the  putre^ 
faBive  Stench  continually  exhaling 
from  the  {^'7rci\h'2v  the  many  un^ 

buried  CarcaJJes  ?  But  let  us  grant  thefe 

I  Fads 
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Fa(5ls  to  have  been  proved,  and  fee  th® 
etmoft  which  can  be  implied  in  them. 
The  whole  then,  which  can  be  collected 
from  them,  concerning  the  effefts  of  this 
terrible  Plague  on  Brutes  is  this  ;  “  that 
“  the  Birds  avoided  the  flench  of  theun- 
“  buried  CarcalTes,  and  that  fome  Birds 
and  Beafis  which  feed  on  Human  Car- 
“  caffes  were  killed  by  eating  thefe  con- 
“  tagious  ones.”  From  whence  it  does 
not  appear  that  thefe  Animals  died  of  Con¬ 
tagion  j  for  fince  the  Hiflorian  is  filent  as 
to  the  effects  of  this  putrefied  flefli  upon 
them  before  Death,  it  is  very  poffible  its 
fatality  might  be  occafioned  by  a  mere 
Surfeit.  And  this  is  the  more  proba¬ 
ble,  becaufe,  if  thefe  Animals  had  dif- 
covered  any  lymptoms  of  the  Plague,  it 
is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  the  Hiflorian 
would  have  omitted  all  of  them.  For 
though,  as  Galen  has  truly  obferved,  Phu- 
cydides  has  wrote  his  account  of  this 
Plague  rather  as  a  common  Objerver  than 
as  a  Pbyfician^,  yet  any  remarkable 

fymptom 

*  (ill/  yaf,  TB  n/fiCdtJct  this  vcuv/rtv  cl(  iJla. 

l-wTroxfarni  Jt  u;  -nyt/'cnif  riyvi- 
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Symptom  of  the  Plague  in  thele  Animals 
cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped 
even  a  common  Obferver,  This  however  is 
certain^  that  the  Putrefablion,  occafioned 
by  this  Plague,  differed  in  its  effeds  from 
That  in  the  Plague  of  Marfeilles  ;  in 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  Dogs 
eat  the  dead  Carcaffes  for  three  Months 
without  receiving  any  hurt  from  them.  It 
appears  then  upon  the  whole,  that  wc 
cannot  learn  from  this  Hiftorian's  account 
of  this  Plague  that  it  infeded  Brutes  as 
well  as  Men,  at  leaft,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  communicating  Contagion,  that  is, 
by  its  Effluvia :  But  that  to  produce  the 
fame  mortality  among  Brutes  as  among 
Men  it  was  neceffary  for  the  former  to 
take  adual  pejlilential  putrefadion  into 
their  Stomachs,  and  from  thence  into  thek 
Blood.  It  rnuft  be  owned  indeed  that  a 
modern  Writer  of  no  fmall  Reputation, 
often  mentioned  in  thefe  Cojifiderations^ 
has  told  us  in  an  elaborate  Treatife  on  this 
Difeafe,  that  about  twenty  Hens,  which 
were  raking  into  fome  of  the  Naftinefs 
throvm  out  of  an  infeded  Houfe  in 

I  2  the 
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“  the  time  of  the  Plague  at  Nimeguen 
“  contraded  the  Diftemper  and  died  * ; 

“  fome  of  which  had  the  P atbognomonick 
“  figns  of  the  Plague” 

This  Fad  indeed,  well  attefted,  will 
prove  the  poffibility  of  communicating  the 
Plague  to  Brutei  by  fome  mode  of  infec-; 
tion  or  other  ;  which  I  never  yet  denied : 
But  the  occafion  of  their  con  trading  the 
Diftemper,  as  related  by  Diemerbroek,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  a  fufiicient  proof  that  they  did 
not  contrad  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  rcr 
ceiving  Effluvia.  For,  if  they  were  ra¬ 
king  into  tht  Filth  for  the  fake  of  Food, 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  took  fome 
infeSlious  matter  along  with  it,  (whofe 
virulence  was  much  exafperated  by  lying 
fo  long  in  the  Filth  of  an  infeded  Houfe) 

into  their  Stomachs  j  or,  if  it  be  fuppofed 

that 

*  Ex  his  fordibus  (fc,  e  Dorns  contaminata  ejeSfis) 
Gallinje  forte  aliquid  nutrimenti  qusefiverunt  iifque 
fe  immerferunt  et  iuvolverunt,  atque  hinc  omnes 
contagmm  contraxerunt  et  pefte  correptae  mortuae 
funt— fitque  ita  omnes  gallinae  circiter  vtgintl  nu~ 
mero  peile  interierunt.  Diemerbroek  de  Pefle. 
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that  they  took  mere  Effluvia  into  their 
Stomachs,  yet  furely  there  may  be  great 
difference  between  the  power  of  fome 
Effluvia  when  applied  to  the  Body  exter-- 
nally  in  their  common  motion  through  the 
Air,  and  when  imprefied  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  Stomach  by  its  own  conffant 
vermicular  motion.  And  this  way  of 
reafoning  will  alfo  account  for  a  Fad:  of 
the  fame  kind  related  by  Boccace  in  his 
Defcription  of  the  extraordinary  Plague  at 
Florence^  which  ravaged  all  Europe  in  the 
time  of  our  Edward  III.  For  the  two 
Hogs  which,  he  fays,  “  he  faw  fall  down 
‘‘  dead  in  the  Street,  foon  after  they  had 
mumbled  and  fhaken  fome  Rags  that 
“  belonged  to  a  poor  Man  juft  dead  of 
the  Diftemper  ^3”  may  not  only  very 

reafon- 

^  Che  eflendo  gli  ftracci  d'un  povero  huomo  da 
tale  Infirmita  mortogittati  nella  via  publica,  &  adve- 
nendofi  ad  elTi  due  porci,  &  quegli  fecondo  ii  lor  co- 
ftume  prima  molto  col  grlfo  h  poi  co  denti  prefigU 
5c  rcofiiglifi  alle  guancie  in  piccola  hora  appreflb  dopa 
alcuno  auvolgimento,  ,come  fe  veleno  havelTer  prefo, 
amenduni  fopra  gli  mal  tirati  ftracci  morti  caddero  in 
terra. 


Decameron,  p.  4.  Edit,  Lend.  1727. 
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^  rcafonably  be  fuppofed,  by  rubbing  the 
Peftilential  Effluvia  violently  againftfome 
branches  of  the  Olfactory  Nerves  to  have 
impreffed  the  Animal  Sprits  contained  in 
them,  but  alfo  to  have  mixed  fome  of  the 
fame  Peftilential  Effluvia  with  their  Sali¬ 
va^  and  to  have  Iwallpwed  Both  together. 
The  Inference  indeed  which  he  draws 
from  it,  viz,  that  the  very  touch  of 
any  thing  belonging  to  a  Perfon  either 
infedled  with  or  dead  of  this  Difeafe 
was  fufficient  to  kill  any  other  Ani- 
mal  is  not  conliftent  with  our  Dor 
ftrine  5  ”  but  it  may  be  eafily  proved  to 
have  been  drawn  from  infufficient  pre- 
mifes.  For  as  he  tells  us  from  what  kind  of 
Fadts  he  draws  his  Inference,  it  is  certain 

that 

*  Dico  che  di  tanta  efficacia  fu  la  qualita  della  Pefti- 
lentia  narrata  nello  appicarfi  da  uno  ad  altro,  che  non 
folamente  Thuomo  a  ?huomo,  ma  quefto,  che  e 
molto  piu,  aflai  volte  vifibilmente  fece,  cio  e  che  la 
cofa  delP  huomo  infermo  ftato,  di  tale  infermita, 
tocca  da  un  altro  Animale  fuorl  della  fpetle  deW  huomo^ 
non  folamente  della  infermita  il  contaminalTe,  ma 
quello  infra  brevilHmo  fpatio  occidefle,  di  che  gli 
occhl  miei  (fi  come  poco  davanti  e  detto)  prefero 
tra  I’altre  volte  un  di  cofi  fatta  experienza,  lAu 

Ibid* 
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that  the  uthioft  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Fad  related  is,  that  Brutes  may  fome- 
times  be  deftroyed  by  Pefiikntial 

Effluvia  into  their  Stomachs,  or  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  violently  againft  their  Nerves  • 
which  we  never  pretended  to  deny :  But 
to  conclude  from  hence,  as  Boccace  does, 
that  the  very  touch  of  InfeSled  Things  or 
Perlons  was  able  to  kill  Animals  of  any 
Species,  is  evidently  a  conclufion  too  wide 
for  the  premifes ;  and  therefore  unworthy 
the  Logick  even  of  a  Noveliji.  Nay  the 
Writer  himfelf  has  furniflied  us  with  an 
exprefs  Teftimony  againft  his  own  Infe¬ 
rence  in  what  he  relates  (p.  ii.)  concern- 
ing  the  general  condition  of  Brutes  during 
this  dreadful  IVIortality.  For  he  not  only 
fays  nothing  of  their  Deftruftoin  where 
he  defcribes  the  greatnefs  of  That  which 
happened  to  Mankind,  but  he  expreffly 
fays  that  “  many  of  the  Brutes,  as  if  they 
had  been  rational  Creatures,  having  fed 
themfelves  plentifully  in  the  day-time,re- 
“  turned  home  fatiated  at  night,  without 
“  any  care  of  the  Herdfmen  *  which  be¬ 
ing 

*  Perche  divenne  che  i  Buol,  g!i  afini,  le  Pecore, 

le 
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ing  reprefented  as  their  daily  cuftom,  fure- 
ly  implies  that  they  were  not  liable  to  take 
the  InfeSiion  in  the  fame  way  with  Men, 
which  is’all  we  maintain.  Neither  is  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  thefe 
Swine  are  faid  to  have  died,  viz.  after 
turning  round,  as  if  they  were  poifoned, 
at  all  inconfiflent  with  this  opinion  j  for 
lince  I  do  not  deny  the  Plague  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  >of  killing  any  Species  of  Animals  in 
fome  way  of  communication  m  other,  it 
is  natural  to  imagine  that  thefe  Animals 
receiving  the  Infection  in  a  more  virulent 
-Way  than  by  the  natural  motion  of  E0u-~ 
^via  from  one  Body  to  another,  that  is,  by 
the  direct  and  forcible  Introduction  of 
them  through  the  Nerves  of  the  Noje  to 
the  Brain^  it  is  natural  I  fay  to  fuppofe 

that 

I* 

le  Capre,  i  Porci,  i  Polli,  Sc  i  cani  medefimi,  fede- 
liffimi  a  gli  huomini  fuori  delle  proprie  cafe  cacciati, 
per  li  campi,  dove  anchora  le  biade  abbandonnate 
erano,  fenza  efleremon  che  raccolte,  ma  par  fegate, 
come  meglio  piaceva  loro,  fe  n’andavano.  Et  tnohi 
quaji  come  ratlonali^  poi  che  pafciatl  erano  bene-tl giorno^ 
la  nottealle  lor  cafe  fen%a  alcune  corregglmento  di  Fajlore 
fi  tornavano  fatoUi. 
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that  in  fuch  an  immediate  and  violent 
application  of  Poifon^  it  fhould  produce  as 
violent  effeds  as  it  is  ever  known  to  do  in 
any  mode  of  communication  whatfoeven 

That  Birds  may  poffibly  have  fome 
fenfe  of  the  putrid  Effluvia  exhaling  from 
pejiile?2tial  Carcafles,  which  may  dilpofe 
them  to  leave  'the  places  where  fuch  Car- 
caffes  abound,  as  Phucydides  infinuates, 
may  poffibly  be  true.  But  that  they 
take  infection  from  fuch  Effluvia  in 
the  Air,  or  from  thofe  of  Pejiilential 
Contagwi  in  infe^ed  Goods^  is  what  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved.  There  is  another  ftory 
reported  by  Diemerbroek  which  may  pof- 
libly  be  thought  to  favour  this  opinion, 
but  falls  very  fliort  of  proving  the  Fad 
when  it  comes  to  be  examined.  He  tells 
us  in  his  Chapter,  De  figfiis  Peftem 
ccde?2tihus  ^ prcefagientibus,  that  though 
there  were  many  prefages  of  the  Plague's 
Deftrudion  to  the  Piiblicky  yet  there 
were  fewer  none  to  Individuals:  For, 
the  only  one  he  obferved,  was,  that  in 

K  feveral 
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“  feveral  Houfes,  where  Birds  were  ke|)t 
“  in  Cages,  they  died  not  long  before, 
nay  very  often  within  two  or  three 'days 
before  the  People  of  the  Honfe  were 
“  feized  with  the  Plague  Here  we  fee 
the  Author  does  not  pretend  thefe  Birds 
died  of  the  Plague^  but  only  that  they 
prefaged  the  Death  of  others.  For  this 
reafon  he  puts  this  Story  into  his  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Prejhges^  and  not  into  That  of  the 
Siibje5ts  of  this  Pejlilence^  to  which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  belonged,  if  he  had  meant  to  re- 
^prefent  them  killed  hy  Infection.  On  the 
contrary, when  he  comes  to  treat  of  ih^Sub- 
jeBs  of  it  he  exprefily  fays,  that  the  Plague 
he  intends  to  write  the  Hiftory  of,  affect¬ 
ed  fcarce  any  other  Species  but  ours  ;  in 

which 

^  Pro  fingulis  autem  Individuh  invafurje  Peftjs 
pauciffima  vel  nulla  dabantur  praefagia ;  nam  feie 
orrmes  ex  improvifo  ferebat,  nec  nifi  effedis  & 
eventis  deprehendebatur.  Hoc  tinuni  adhuc  obfer- 
vavimus,  ubi  Aviculce  (quas  noiinuili  caveis  inclufas 
deledationis  h  cantus  gratia  alunt)  moriebantur^ 
in  illis  aedibus,  etiam  non  dm  poji  imo  frequentij[fi?ng 
intra  duos  trejve  dies  inter  inhabitatores  homines 
Peftem  dominatam  fuilTe  j  idque  multis  in  locis  feu 
aedibus  contigiffe  vidimus.  Gap.  vi. 
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'ad 

which  words  he  feems  to  have  provided 
for  his  exception  contained  in  the  Story 
of  his  Hens,  Pejiis  hcec  Bruta  fere  intafta  re- 
linq.uens  foils  Hominibus  bellum  indixe- 
rat  I  All  then  Diemerbroek  means  to  inform 
us  of  by  this  ftory  of  the  Birds  is,  that  as  mar 
ny  other  figns  had  foretold  the  approaching 
Deftrudlion  to  our  Species^  fo  the  Death 
of  thefe  Birds  was  the  only  Omen  he  had 
obferved  jto  prefage  the  Death  of  any  J;/- 
dividuals.  We  will  leave  then  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  ftory  to  the  Faith  of  fuch  as  de¬ 
pend  on  credibility  of  Prefages^  and 
only  obferve  what  an  amazing  inftance  we 
have  in  this  very  Chapter  of  the  Power 
of  Superftition  over  the  Human  Mind  ; 
where  the  Author  is  fo  weak  as  to  difho- 
nour  a  very  ufeful  work'with  a  difgraceful 
colleflion  of  prefages  to  the  Publick,  as  the 
falling  of  Stars^  Lightning  without  Rain^ 
Flames  in  the  Sky  of  a  very  odd  appear¬ 
ance  (fuch  as  Livy  had  related  to  have 
happened  before  a  Plague  at  Rome^  Ann. 
290.  ab  U.  C,  and  Paracelfus  had  fancied 
were  the  Excrements  of  Stars,  (for  a  very 
pleafant  reafon,  becanje  they  were  like  the 

K  2  Bowels 
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Bo'wehot  Animah)  and  is  childiJJj  enough, 
becaufe  Galliis  of  ‘Brent  and  Forejlm  will 
keep  him  in  countenance,  to  relate  the 
Diveifion  of  Children,  which  they  call 
playing  at  Funerals,  as  a  certain  prognoJliQ. 
that  Funerals  in  good  earneft  were  ap¬ 
proaching  And  as  this  fuperflition  is 
implanted  in  our  Nature,  it  has  never  failed 
to  exert  itlelf  in  every  Calamity  of  this 
kind,  though  its  mode  of  operating  has 
been  diverfified  according  to  the  Difference 
of  the  feveral  Places  and  Ages  wherein  it 
has  broke  out  •f*. 

But  to  'proceed  in  our  examination  of 
the  ancient  Teflimonies  for  this  opinion 
of  the  equal  power  of  the  Plague  over 
Mamridi  Beafi.  It  is  true  indeed  the  Anti- 
ents  had  not  fuch  true  and  precife  notions 
of  the  different  Sp  ecies  of  Contagious  Di- 
ftempers  as  we  have.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  All  the  Poets,  who  never  fail 

to 

•  4,  u;- .  .  '  ^  .  -I 

^  See  Diemerbroeky  Cap.  vi. 

f  See  Procopiush  Hiftory,  tranilated  by  Mr.  Cm- 
Jlity  Xaib.  If.  Chap,  xxu,  and  xxiii,  and  liodg^s  ds 

Se^.  L  '  '  .  ...  ,, 

t'* 
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to  talje  the  advantage  of  any  popular  Er¬ 
ror,  that  will  embellifli  their  Defcriptions, 
have  generally  reprefented  one  Species  of 
Peftilence  as  tyrannizing  with  equal  fury 
over  every  Specks  of  Animals.  Hence 
not  only  Lucretius,,  as  we  have  Ihewn, 
but  Ovid  alfo  in  his  Metamorphojis,  and 
Virgil  in  his  Georgicks,  have  given  us  the 
Defcription  of  a  Peftilence,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  them  made  equal  havock  through¬ 
out  the  Brute  Creation,  < 

Et  genus  omne  neci  Pecudum  dedit  omne 
Ferarum. 

Omd  indeed,  who  was  left  of  a  Philofo- 
pher  than  Virgil,  has  made  his  Peftilence 
to  extend  through  the  Animal  Creation  : 
But  the  latter  only  carries  the  matter  fo 
far  in  relpeft  to  our  Species,  as  to  affirm 
that  Men  contradled  the  fame  Difeafeas 
oft  as  any  of  them  ventured  to  ule  any 
deaths  made  of  the  Fleeces  of  the  Sheep 
which  died  of  the  Diftemper  *.  But 

as 

f  Nec  fonder e  quiden%  morbo  Uluvieque  perefu 
t  nec  telas  pojjunt  atUngere  ptitres 


Verum 
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as  thefe  grcumftances  in  Firgih  account 
are  unfupported  by  any  better  Teftimony, 
and  contradidted  by  all  modern  Experi- 
ence,  I  tKink  we  need  not  fcruple  to  charge 
them  upon  the  Poet's  Invention,,  /Who¬ 
ever  attentively  reads  his  whole  Deferip- 
tion  of  this  Pejlilence^  wherein  the  erro¬ 
neous  opinion  of  its  Univerfality  in  refpedl 
of  Brutes  \s  gloffed  over  with  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Colours  of  Poetry^  will  allow  it  was 
very  eafy  for  the  Poet  to  be  fo  dazzled  with 
the  Fire  of  his  own  Imagination  as  now 
and  then  to  lofe  fight  of  Truth  :  But  for 
my  Part,  I  think  the  Poet  throughout  the 
whole  has  facrificed  the  Wifdom  of  his  Be¬ 
loved  to  the  Charms  of  his  more 

enchanting  Miftrefs,  Poetry,  I  will  beg 
leave  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  fome  of 
'the  many  reafons,  which  have  confirmed 
me  in  this  opinion,  if  he  will  indulge  me 
in  a  long  Digreffion  ^  which  will  be  the 

more 

Veru7n  etlam  invifos  fi  quls  lentarat 
Ardentes  papulae  atque  immundus  olentia  fudor 
Memhra  fequebatur  ;  nec  hngo  dehide  mnranti 
Tempore  ccntatlos  artifs  Seicer  Ignis  E debat, 

Georo;ic.  liL 

V,  L  '  ^  : 
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rhore  pardonable,  as  it  will  lerve  fo  eft^- 
bli(h  my  opinion  before  maintained,  that 
no  one  Psjiilencc  has  an  equal  power  ovfer 
any  two  Species  of  Animals  j  and  likewile 
to  explain  fome  palTages  in  this  excellent 
Poet,  which  leem  to  have  been  not  yet 
fufficiently  underllood. 

I 

^  f  • 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the’Poet 
tells  us  this  PeJiihfjcc  raged  with  eoual 
fury  through  the  whole  Brute  Creation, 
yet  he  has  not  particularly  deferibed  the 
Symptoms  it  produced  in  any  of  the  Brutes 
except  thtHorfe  ;  which  Creature  he  feems’ 

’  to  have  thought  moft  worthy  his  Poetical 
regard.  “  He  only  tells  us  of  the  Sheeps 
“  that  they  often  fell  by  the  Diftemper* 
“  as  they  flood  at  the  Altar  ;  and  that  if 
“  the  Prieft  forefeeing  their  danger,  hap- 
“  pened  to  kill  them  before  the  Diftemper 
“  could,  their  blood  was  fo  corrupted  as 
“  fcarce  to  tinge  the  Knife  or  the  Ground 
"  with  Red.  Of  Calves,  He  only  fays, 
“  that  they  died  as  they  were  feeding  at  a 
full  Alan^er  .*  Of  Do^s,  that  they  went 
“  mad  :  Of  Swiaie,  that  they  had  a  cough 

“  with 
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with  a  Jkoftnefs  of  Breathing:  Of  the 
“  Viper^  that  its  lurking  holes  could  not 
fave  it :  Oi  Birds,  that  wher,e-ever  they 
flew  they  could  not  efcape  the  Death 
that  was  in  the  Air :  Of  Bijh,  that  they 
lay  like  fo  many  wrecks  on  the  Shore; 
“  and  that  the  Sea-Calves  forfook  their 
‘‘  ufual  abode  and  fwam  into  the  Rivers : 

Nay  he  is  fo  fparing  of  his  Pathology 
‘‘-even  in  regard  to  the  Oxen,  (whofe 
“  fymptoms  he  was  more  likely  to  have 
“  known,  as  the  Peji  is  more  common  a- 
mong  them  than  any  other  Species  of 
Brutes)  that  he  only  mentions  one,  viz, 
“  their  vomiting  f  Blood ;  and  he  tells  us 
“  only  one  circumilance  relating  to  their 
“  cure,  which  is,  that  nothing  contributed 
‘‘  fo.much  to  flop  the  Infedion  among 
“  them,  as  burying  the  Animal  in  its  Skin/' 
Thus  negligent  is  Virgil  of  the  fymptoms, 
which  this  Diflemper  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  have  produced  in  all  the  other  Brutes 
he  mentions,  as  well  as  the  Horfe  :  But  he 
no  fooner  names  Him  than  his  Imagina¬ 
tion-  takes  fire,  and  as  if  the  whole  ftory 
of  the  Pef  Hence  was  invented  for  the 

fake 
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fake  of  this  Angle  Defcription,  he  draws 
as  exquifite  a  Pidure  of  this  noble  Ani¬ 
mal  in  its  DifLrefs,  as  the  Author  of  the 
Book  of  'Job  has  given  us  of  it  in  its 
Strength  and  Beauty  Here  he  is  as  par¬ 
ticular  in  enumerating  the  fymptoms  of 
the  Difeafe  both  in  the  beginning  and 
progrels  of  it,  as  the  moft  exad  Veteri^ 
narian  3  and  condefcends  to  tell  us,  that 
though  Wine  feemed  at  fir  ft  to  raife  the 

Creatures  when  they  appeared  to  be  dying, 

L  yet 

Labitur  infelix  ftudiorum  atque  immemor  herbas 
Victor  E  QU  U  S,  fontefque  avertitur,  &  peds 
terrain 

Crebra  ferit :  demiflk  aures :  incertus  ibidem 
Sudor;  &  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus  :  aret 
Pellis,  &  ad  tadtum  tradtanti  dura  refiftit. 

Hasc  ante  exitium  primis  dant  figna  diebus 
Sin  in  procejfu  caepit  crudefcere  morbus. 

Turn  verb  ardentes'  oculi,  atque  attra6lus  ab  alto 
Spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis,  imaque  longo 
Ilia  fingultu  tendunt  it  naribus  ater 
Sanguis,  h  obfefias  fauces  premit  afpera  lingua. 
Profuit  inferto  latices  infundere  cornu 
Lenseos :  Ea  vifa  falus  morientibus  una. 

Mox  erat  Hoc  ipfum  exitio,  furiifque  refedi 
Ardebant,  Ipfique  fuos  jam  morte  Tub  segra 
(Di  meliora  PizV,  Erroremque  Hojlibus  ilium  \) 
DifcifTos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus. 
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yet  foon  after  it  Was  found  to  increafe  their 
fury  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  tore  them- 
felves  to  pieces  j  from  whence,  with  his 
ufual  Art  the  Poet  takes  occafion  to  ad- 
moniih  his  Countrymen  concerning  a  fub- 
jedt  which  always  too  nearly  affefted  him 
not  to  move  his  Paffions  and  fire  his  Ge¬ 
nius,  whenever  it  came  in  his  way  ;  I 
mean  their  Civil  Wars^  which  he  feems 
to  me  to  glance  at  in  this  very  Refleftion, 

Di  meliora  piis  Erroremque  Hoftibus 
ilium  ! 

where  the  unnatural  rage  of  the  Crea¬ 
tures,  under  the  impulfe  of  the  Diftemper, 
could  not  but  revive  the  fhocking  Scenes 
he  had  lately  beheld  in  his  own  Country 
of  Fellow-Citizens  tearing  themfelve^  and 
their  Society  to  pieces  with  ftill  more  bru¬ 
tal  fury  But  if  the  Poet  had  really  be¬ 
lieved 

*  This  Refle£lion  appears  to  itie  as  impertinent 
and  flat  in  any  other  light,  as  it  is  beautiful  aud  art¬ 
ful  in  that  wherein  I  have  placed  it.  The  Poet 
feems  to  me  to  fuppofe  an  Analogy  between  the  Com- 
7nonwealth  and  this  Noble  Animal^  whofe  unnatural 

Rage 
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iieved  the  Diftemper  infeded  Brutes  uni- 
verfally,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him,  in  a 
DiduiSic  which  the  Georgicks  pro- 

fefledly  is,  to  be  equally  particular  in  his 
defcription  of  the  fymptoms  incident  to 
every  Species :  whereas  if  he  defigned  on- 

L  2  iy 

Rage  thus  cruelly  exerted  againft  itfelf  might  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  called  to  his  mind  the 
fame  unnatural  fury  in  the  Commonwealth.  On  this 
iiippofition  the  fenfe  of  this  obfcure  line  is  evident¬ 
ly  this,  “  May  the  Gods  grant  a  better  Difpofition 
‘‘  always  to  thofe  who  are  faithful  obfervers  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  their  worlhip,  (which  ob- 
fervance,  as  it  made  the  gfeateft  part  of  the  Pagan. 
‘‘  Religion,  may  well  be  exprefled  by  the  word 
Pietas^)  that  is,  to  us  Romans  and  may  they  in- 
fpire  the  Barbarians.^  who  are  both  their  Ene- 
‘‘  mies  and  ours.,  with  the  fatal  appetite  to  this  mif- 
application  of  their  fury.  In  this  view  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  the  Word  Error  is  better  than  Ardor  fub- 
ftituted  by  Pierius  for  it.  But  nothing  furely  can  hg 
more  infipid  than  Serviush  remark  upon  it,  nor  more 
ridiculous  than  That  of  Philargyrius  who,  as  we 
{hall  fee  hereafter  had  a  very Jhort  way  with  any  flub- 
born  paflage,  v/hofe  fenfe  and  [beauty  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  furrender  themfelves  to  his  Critical  Difcretion. 
The  former  of  thefe  Critics  very  wifely  tells  us.  Per 
parenthefm^  in  exfecrationem  hofUim  hanc  torquet  infa- 
niam ;  and  the  latter  with  more  Authority  than  good 
Senfe  pronounces  Error  era  hic  pro  Furore  pojuit. 
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ly  to  entertain  us  with  the  Beauties  of  his 
Poetry,  it  v/as  not  only  fit  but  necefiary 
for  him  to  chufe  fiich  Subjeds  for  his  De- 
fcription  as  were  capable  of  furnifhing  the 
greatefi:  variety  of  thofe  Images,  which 
were  moft  likely  to  flrike  the  Reader's 
imagination.  And  fuch  a  fubjedl  the 
Horfe  undeniably  is  on  account  of  his 
general  Ufe  and  Beauty,  which  makes 
him  the  particular  favourite  of  Man^ 
above  almofl;  any  other  Animal  of  the 
Brute  Creation.  This  confideration  flrons:- 
ly  inclines  me  to  believe  the  whole  De- 
fcription  of  this  Pejiilence^  which  is  indeed 
wonderfully  beautiful,  has  much  more  of 
Poetical  Y i&Aon  Philofophical  Seriouf- 

nefs  in  it ;  and  if  to  this,  we  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  circumfiance,  I  flatter 
myfelf  my  opinion  will  receive  great  con¬ 
firmation  from  it.  Let  it  be  obferved  then 
that  he  not  only  tells  us  Men  were  infeSi- 
ed  by  wearing  any  Garments  made  of  the 
dnfedled  Wool,  (which  is  a  Fad  fo  pro¬ 
perly  his  own,  that  it  is  not,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  my  reading  reaches,  taken  notice  of  by 
any  other  writer)  but  alfo  that  they  con- 

traded 
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traded  from  thefe  Garments  that  very 
cies  of  Peflilence^  which  is  peculiar  to 
their  own  nature,  viz.  the  Plague.  For 
that  this  is  his  meaning  is  .  evident  from 
hence,  that  the  Symptoms,  which,  he  tells 
us,  the  Garments  produced,  are  not  only 
different  from  every  other  he  had  before 
recited,  but  are  likewife  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  w^hich  occur  in  every  Plague 
we  read  of ;  to  wit,  the  Carbuncle^  'Ar- 
dentes  Papulse,  the  Symptomatick  Sweaty 
Immundus  Sudor,  and  the  Eryjipelas^  the 
Sacer  Ignis.  And  in  this  laft  ftroke  the 
Poet  has  loaded  its  credibility  with  his  fad  ' 
Tale  of  Man’s  contrading  the  Plague 
from  Garments  made  of  the  Fleeces  of 
Sheep,  which  died  of  this  Peftilence,  as  if 
he  defigned  after  this  wanton  entertain¬ 
ment  of  our  Fancy,  not  to  difmifs  us  with¬ 
out  informing  oxxx  UnderJlanding  as  to  what 
he  had  been  all  the  while  a  doing.  The 
Poei  has  likewife  made  ufe  of  the  licenfe 
belonging  to  his  Art  in  defcribing  the  uni- 
verfa!  Putrefadlion  which  is  generally  the 
immediate  confequence  of  Death  to  fuch 
Bodies  as  perifli  by  the  Plague.  The  Pat- 

fagc 
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fage  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  fcems  to  ftand 
in  need  of  fome  further  explication  than 
the  Commentators  have  hitherto  afforded 
it.  It  is  this  : 

Nec  via  mortis  erat  fimplex  j  fed  ubi 
ignea  venis 

Omnibus  adla  fitis  miferos  adduxerat 
tus 

Rursus  abundabat  Jluidus  liquor^  omnia- 
qiie  in  Je 

OJJ'a  minutatim  morbo  collapfa  frahebat, 

Eervius  tells  us  that  by  via  mortis  non 
fmplex^  the  Poet  ineans  their  Death  was 
not  according  to  the  Order  of  Nature ;  His 
words  are^  Nec  moriebantur  ex  ufuy  id 
fecundum  naturalem  ordinem  j  which  com¬ 
ment  would  have  been  as  obfeure  as  the 
Text  if  he  had  not  added  the  following 
explanation  of  it,  non  tantum  fugd  anime^ 
fed  etiam  corporis  refolutione  ^  that  is,  not 
only  by  the  reparation  of  the  fenftive  Soul 
from  the  Body ;  but  alfo  by  an  abfolutc 
diflblution  of  the  Body  itfelf.  This  ex¬ 
planation  feems  to  have  been  fqggefted 

by 
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by  a  Paflage  in  Lucan^  wherein,  as  in 
many  others,  this  Poet  appears  to  have 
copied  the  Sentiment  of  Virgil  It  is 
where  he  is  defcribing  the  terrible  confe- 
quences  of  the  bite  of  the  African  Viper, 
called  Seps.  After  having  told  us  that  it 
has  worie  eftedls  on  the  Bones  than  even 

Fire  ufually  has,  (for  it  totally  confiimes 
them)  he  adds  with  his  ufual  quaintnefi, 
that  other  Poifons  only  /natch  away  Life, 
but  this  with  a  peculiar  malignity  patches 
away  the  very  conftituent  parts  of  the  Car- 
cale,  that  is,  diflblves  the  firmed:  parts  of 
it,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  very  form  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  its  animation 

The 

■  ■■  i  '  ■■"’■"'L'.' M'Omne 

Quicquid  Homo  eft,  aperit  natura  profana 

Morte  patet,  manant  humeri,  fortefque  lacerti : 
Colla  caputque  fluunt.  Calido  non  ocyus  Auftro 
Nix  refoluta  cadit,  nec  folem  cera  fequetur. 

Parva  loqttor^  corpus  fanie  ftillafte  peruftum. 

Hoc  et  Flamma  poteft,  fed  quis  rogus  abftulit  ojpi  f 
Nulla  manerefinunt  rapid!  veftigia  fati. 

Cyniphias  inter  Peftes  Tibi  Palma  nccendi  eft : 
Eripiunt  omnes  Ammamj,  Tu  fola  Cadaver. 

Lucan.  Pharf.  Lib.  ix. 
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The  Commentator  appears  to  be  right 
in  his  general  interpretation  of  this  obfcure 
Paflage  ;  according  to  which  the  Conjiru- 
Biofi  of  it  is  certainly  This :  “  that  other 
Difeafes  proceed  in  their  affaults  upon 
the  Body  till  they  have  feparated  the 
fenjitive  Soul  from  it,  that  is,  till  they 
“  have  deftroyed  Life  3  but  that  the  un- 
‘‘  common  fury  of  this  Peftilential  one 
does  not  terminate  there;  for  after 
the  fiery  (as  he  poetically  calls 

the  matter  of  the  Difeafe,  That  being 
one  of  its  moll  diftinguilhing  and  into- 
lerable  Signs)  has  been  firfi:  vehemently 
‘‘  agitated  in  the  Blood-VelTels  (the  Fence 
“  o?nnes)  and  has  Ihrlvclled  up  the  tor- 
tured  limbs  lb  as  to  make  their  vellels 
“  no  longer  pervious,  again  the  morbijick 
humour  (the  jluidus  liquor)  having  con- 
**  fumed  the  jlelhy  and  membranous  parts, 
^  fpriing  up  afrejh  {rursus  abundabat)  in 
“  the  veffels  of  the  more  folid  parts, 
“  the  Bones^  and  deftroyed  the  very  fub- 
“  fiance  of  them;  or,  to  tranllate  it 
literally,  converted  by  degrees  the  Bones, 
[[  which  were  before  decayed  through 

the 
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the  violence  of  the  Dlfeafe,  into  their 
own  putrid  nature/’ 

Th  IS  indeed  is  the  general  fenfe  of  the 
paflage ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  render  the 
feveral  parts  of  it  worthy  the  Poet’s  ima¬ 
gination  without  altering  a  word,  which 
on  account  of  its  evident  flatnefs  the  Cri- 
tics  have  laboured  to  raife  by  ftraining  the 
Rules  of  common  Senfe  as  well  as  Rhetorick, 
The  word  is  ndduxerat^  which  Philar- 
gyrius  is  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  conhrue,  that 
he  very  ridiculoufly  tells  us  it  is  put  for 
contraxerat.  But  I  would  fain  know 
what  occafion  the  Poet  had  to  force  tlie 
verb  adduxerat  into  his  Service  when  the 
very  word,  which  the  Critic  fuppofes  it 
to  reprefent,  was  equally  at  his  command? 
Efpecially  fince  there  is  no  other  inftance 
that  I  know  of,  where  the  word  was  ever 
ufed  in  That  Scnle  either  before  or  fince. 
There  is  no  way  in  my  humble  opinion 
to  reftore  this  debafed  line  to  its  original 
value  but  by  proceeding  upon  this  reaibn- 
able  fuppofition  ,that  the  fame  caufe,  which 
iP  allowed  to  have  defaced  the'  other  valu- 

M  able 
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able  Remains  of  Antiquity,  has  likewlfe 
exerted  its  deflrudive  influence  here,  viz, 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Ccpyijls,  Whenever 
thefe  Gentry  met  with  a  word  whofe 
Senfe  they  either  did  not  comprehend,  or 
whofe  Novelty  they  diftafled,  they  were 
fure  to  compenfate  the  want  of  Se?2fe  by 
fimilitude  of  Sound',  and  therefore  the 
word  which  was  neareft  in  the  latter  re- 
fpeft,  how  remote  foever  it  was  in  the 
former,  was  always  the  moft  likely  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  fufifrage.  Hence  I  think  there 
is  good  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  verb 
exiiJJ'erat,  which  kept  up  the  metaphor 
with  a  Spirit  fuitable  to  the  Poet’s  cha- 
rafter,  was  by  a  Dullnefs  not  derogatory 
to  the  CopyiiPs,  expelled  by  him  to  make 
way  for  one  more  familiar  to  his  Tafle 
and  Reading.  And  when  once  the  word 
adduxerat  could  plead  the  Authority  of 
an  ancient  Copy  in  fupport  of  its  title,  it 
is  no  wonder  it  fliould  be  able  to  maintain 
itfelf  againft  the  Senfe  and  Criticifm  of 
fome  Ages.  The  fame  Critic  not  con- 
fldering  the  Poet’s  Drift,  and  overlooking 
the  common  import  of  wprds,  has  alfo 

given 
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given  us  a  forced  unnatural  interpretation 
of  the  Adverby  RursuSy  in  faying  it  is  put 
by  the  Poet  for  contra  :  whereas  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  fenfe  of  this  paffage,  rursh 
will  recover  its  proper  meaning.  .But  it  is 
time  to  proceed  in  the  proof  of  our  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  Antients  had  not  true  and 
precife  notions  of  the  different  Species  of 
Csnt^^ms  P^ilential  Diftempers, 

We  read  then  in  a  Writer  of  much 
remoter  Antiquity  than  Virgil,  and  who 
is  juftly  fuppofed  to  have  given  us  a  pret¬ 
ty  true  pidure  of  the  opinions  and  man¬ 
ners  of  his  time,  of  a  Peftilence,  which 
was  fo  partial  as  to  attack  none  of  the 

Brute  Creation  but  Muki  and  T)og%, 
and  then  fell  with  equal  rage  on  our  Spe¬ 
cies, 

^AVTZt^y  i-TTHT  ATTOISI  lyiTPeVidi 

BaM’  CitH  (h  TTVC^i  ViHJJCOy  Y^loVTO  ^ 

But  the  fame  objedions  are  to  be  made 
to  this  Poet’s  account  as  to  Virgib^^  how¬ 
ever  facred  the  Univerfal  veneration,  which 

M  2  has 

FFomer  Iliad^  B.  I. 
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has  been  always  juftly  paid  to  his  Wri¬ 
tings  in  general,  may  have  made  his 
very  Poetical  FiSiiom.  For  nothing  has 
been  feid  by  Homer,  which  the  Criticks 
have  not  undertaken  to  defend  ;  of  whofe 
blind  obedience  to  this  Father  of  Poetry 
I  fcarce  know  a  ftronger  inftance  than 
what  occurs  to  us  in  their  obfervations  on 
this  very  pafiage.  The  Seholiajl  is  fo  latil- 
fied  of  the  Truth  of  Homer's,  relation  of 
the  Peftilence  in  the  Grecian  camp  firft 
feizing  Mules  and  Dogs,  that  he  very 
gravely  tells  us  the  moral  rcafon  given  by 
the  Rhetoricians  why  it  did  fo,  which  at 
the  fame  time  proves  that  it  muft  always 
feize  Brutes  before  Men  ;  and  then  adds 
a  Natural  one  why  it  cannot  but  firft  at¬ 
tack  Brutes  in  general,  and  the  Mule  in 
particular,  before  it  falls  on  our  Species, 
without  enquiring  W'hether  it  has  ever 
happened  fo  in  any  other  Peftilence  fince 

then  *.  It  is  probable  indeed  Homer  did 

mean 

•« 
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M02  r  EaAHNI^N  q  77- 

ol  PhTOPIKOI  hmvTii  tpeiffir  ort  ipi~ 
©EION  7^  EaaH- 
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mean  to  inlinuate  that  Apollo  was  fo  kind 
to  the  Greeks,  as  to  give  them  warning  of  • 
Vvhat  he  defigned  to  inflidl  upon  them, 
by  firft  fending  the  Feftilence  arhong  the 
Mules  and  Dogs  ;  and  it  is  ftill  more  pro¬ 
bable  the  reafon  why  the  Poet  chofe  to  fix 
the  Difteroper  firft  upon  theft  animals 
was  no  other  than  becauft  they  were  of 
particular  ufe  in  the  Grecian  Camp,  tho’ 
not  of  immediate  neceffity,  as  fome  others 
were,  to  their  fupport.  But  though  the 
Scholiaft  efpoufts  the  Natural  reafon  for 
this  Fadt,  as  the  ^ruejl  and  moft  Phih~ 
Jophical,  yet  the  Moral  one  does  not  want 
-  the  patronage  of  a  celebrated  Critick  of 

our 
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Ann  r  'nik'mv  ^juvoicui  Ttij  dfMpTrtv^tri 

ol  AAH0E2TEPON  jy  $lA020$nTEP01N[ 

?\.\jovTi$  (pctO'tVi  077  a  TO?  ^  KQtpAOi  ctTTD 

70U  y'^^v  dvapipopJ/J©"  dvct^ptfdTje^i'  J'id  ^ 

Aava.  (pctfffv  CU770V  %7ni  q  clo’tt?  VI)  Aiyun  nhinis  7iS 


Ta.(pAi^P77  T  yni>'  la  >«?  a  poVa  dpapccu op  7is\s 

novcf^  $hdCt)i  otj  71  >y  ou'^Timrif^.  c-tV^ 

TW  A  AGFA  ZOA  (pvo-H  r  ANGPOnON  {77 

Tl}'/ynp}y  Aviyviviidt  m?  3  HMIONOts  » 

TO  -j^TOi  v\.\!QiV  <£}^d  TO  J)a,(p3^<k)V  (mf/Aizav 

vcu  T  yh'iJiv.  Ylctp  Et  AIA^OAPTON  toi^toP' 
Scholiaft,  in  Homerum. 
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our  times.  For  the  famous  Mr.  Dacier, 
in  his  notes  on  Ariftotles  Art  of  Poetry 
has  not  fcrupled  to  aflert  the  Finenefs  of 
this  Remark,  as  being  confonant  to  God’s 
method  of  punifliing  the  /Egyptians.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  examine  the  folidity 
of  thefe  reafons,  when  we  are  alTured  of 
Homers  Fadl ;  whofe  foie  Authority  and 
Charafter,  as  I  before  obferved  of  Virgil, 
are  not  fufficient  to  eflablifli  a  point, 
which  Is  contradided  by  the  Univerfal 
Experience  of  both  the  Antients  and  Mo¬ 
derns,  in  every  Plague  fince  his  time.  In 
the  mean  while  I  fhall  only  obferve  that 
nothing  can  be  reafonably  inferred  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  opinion  that  This  is  the  ufual 
method  of  God’s  fending  Plagues  among 
Men  from  his  peculiar  manner  of  doing 
it  among  dat  Mgyptians :  For  furely  the 
extraordinary  Providence  exercifed  by 
Him  throughout  his  whole  Dealings  be¬ 
tween  Fhem  and  the  IJraelites  is  a  very 
unfit  rneafure  of  his  ordinary  Providence 
over  Mankind  in  general.  Eefides,  if  by 
God’s  method  of  punifhing  the  /Egyp¬ 
tians  be  meant  that  he  firft  fent  ihzPlague 

to 
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to  Brutes  and  then  to  Men,  the  fad  is  not 
true.  For  the  "Plague  of  Boils  as  we 
traiiflate  it,  which  is  hinted  at,  was  moft 
evidently  different  in  Species  from '  the 
Murrain  among  the  Bealls,  as  appears 
from  this  Angle  circumftance,  that  there 
is  not  the  lead  hint  of  its  mortality  j 
which  we  know  is  infeparable  from  the 
latter.  And  as  to  the  order  in  which 
thele  diderent  kinds  of  punilhment  were 
fent  to  the  /Egyptians,  it  is  plain  God’s  de- 
fign  in  That  was  not  to  adrnonilh  them 
of  his  Purpofe  to  fend  the  Plague,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  among  them,  becaufe  he 
did  not  do  it  afterwards,  when  he  found 
his  other  punilhments  ineffedual  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  Hill  continued  to  punilh  them 
by  fimilar  methods,  fuch  as  the  Hail,  the 
'Locujls  and  the  Ptarknefs.  But  to  return  to 
the  Teflimony  of  the  Hncients  conccvnmz 
the  equal  power  of  the  Plague  over  Men 
and  Brutes. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  faid,  tho’  the  Poets 
are  not  to  be  credited  in  fo  ferious  an  affair 
yet  theTellimony  of  fuch  a  grave  and  emi¬ 
nent 
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nentHiftorian  as  Livy  concerning  the  equal 
power  of  the  Plague  over  Man  and  Beaft 
cannot  reafonably  be  rejeded  3  and  He 
affirms,  that  the  fame  Plague  was  three 
times  fatal  to  Both  in  Italy ;  on  the  firft 
of  which  occafions  he  exprefly  fays.  Forte 
annus  pejlilens  erat  JJrbi  Agrifquey  nec  Ho-- 
minibus  magis  quam  Pecori  ^ ;  on  the  fe- 
cond,  He  aflTerts,  Magna  fuit  clades  in 

urbe^  agrifque  fromifcue  Hominum  peco- 
riimque  pernicie  acceptd  j  and  on  the 

third,  He  affirms,  Pejlilentia  quae  priore 
anno  in  Boves  ingruerat^  eo  verterat  in 
Homme s  |j.  To  this  I  reply,  that  every 
one  of  thefe  Fads  related  by  Livy  are  faid 
to  have  happened  at  a  great  diftance  from 
the  Age  wherein  the  Hiftorian  lived  ;  by 
which  means  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
loaded  by  a  People  fo  devoted  to  Super- 
ilition  as  the  Romans^  with  much  falfe- 
hood  and  aggravation  5  and  as  they  were 
handed  down  to  him,  the  Hiflorian  has 
delivered  them  in  like  manner  as  he  has 

done  the  reft  of  his  innnmQXdbh  Prodigies. 

This 

e, 

^  Dec.  I.  Lib.  Til,  +  Dec.  I.  Lib  TV, 

jl  Dec.  V.  Lib,  I, 
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This  we  know  to  be  fo  in  "  regard,  to  the 
laft  of  the  three  cafes,  which  happened 
neareft  the  Hillorian’s  time ;  for  he  tells 
us  in  the  very  fame  confident  phrafe; 
wherein  he  fpeaks  of  this  Plague  [fatis 
mjjlabat)  that  to  accompany  it  there 
happened  a  great  number  of  Prodigies^  fiich 
as  a  Boy  born  with  Pwo  Heads ^  a  '  Girl 
born  with  Peeth^  a  Rainbow  in  a  ferene 
Jky^  Phree  Sims^  and  many  more  flames 
falling  through  the Jky^  a  Snake  with  a  main 
fpeckled  with  Gold^  all  w'hich  it  niuft  be 
owned,  were  enough  to  produce  the  laft 
in  his  Catalogue,  that  is,  make  an  Ox 
fpeaL  But  if  this  glaring  falfliood  in 
one  part  of  the  Ro?na?2  Hiftoriaif  s  account 
(which  he  fcarce  believed  any  more  than 
we)  fhould  not  be  thought  fufficient  to 
emancipate  us  from  the  bondage  of  be¬ 
lieving  his  other  Two  Fails,  concerning 
the  equal  power  of  the  Plague  over  Man 
and  Bead,  which  are  no  lefs  contradiiled 
by  all  Modern  Experience,  there  are  ftill 
at  leaft  two  poflible  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  principal  thing  implied  in  them,  njiz, 
the  equal  Mortality  of  Men^  a?7d  Brutes 

N  flip-. 
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fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  tbofe  times 
of  Sicknefs,  without  recurring  to  the  fup- 
pofition  that  it  was  occalioned  by  the  fame 
fpccijick  pejiilential  Diftemper.  For  in 
the  two  former  cafes  the  great  Deftrudion 
of  the  Cattle  might  in  its  confequences 
occafion  a  great  mortality  among  our 
SpecieSy  becaufe,  as  Vegetius  obferves,  in 
thofe  countries  where  they  ufe  Oxen  to 
till  the  ground,  mankind  cannot  well  be 
fupported  without  them  ;  fo  that  a  gene¬ 
ral  Deftrudion  of  them  joined  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  Irruptions  of  the  Neighbouring 
People,  which  any  Domeftick  Calamity 
always  made  them  liable  to,  might  eafily 
occafion  either  an  abfolute  Famine,  or 
fuch  an  epidemical  Difeafe  as  always  arifes 
from  a  general  bad  Diet.  Or  thefe  Di- 
ftempers  might  poflibly  be  of  That  kind, 
which  we  call  Interciirrenf  or  Sporadic^ 
proceeding  from  fuch  a  manifefl  Intem¬ 
perature  of  the  Air  as  might  aifed  every 
Animal,  whofe  Health  depended  on  a 
different  conflitution  of  it ;  in  which  cafe 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  2iny  pejiilen¬ 
tial  ContagioUy  but  only  an  excefs  of  fome 

manifefl: 
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nianifeft  quality  of  the  Atmofphere  *y  vAiich, 
excels  might  poffibly  then  be  great  enough 
to  hurt  more  Animals  than  thofe  of  one 
Species,  Either  of  thefe  circumftances 
then  might  poffibly  have  been  the  cafe  in 
the  two  former  Diftempers  :  But  how¬ 
ever  poffible  this  might  be  with  regard  to 
the  two  former,  we  have  a  very  ftrong 
proof  in  the  Hiftorian’s  own  account  of 
this  laft  Diflemper,  that  it  was  no  real 
Pejlilence,  For  he  tells  us  “  that  few 
People  lurvived  the  yth  day  ;  but  fuch 
as  did  fo  fell  into  fome  Diftemper  of 
“  long  Duration,  which  was  for  the  mod: 

part  a  ^lartan  ^ :  A  circumltance  fo 
entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
Plague  that  it  cannot  but  at  firft  fight 
convince  any  one  the  leaft  converfant  in 
the  Hiftory  of  That  Diftemper,  that  this 
which  Livy  relates  to  have  ended  in  an 
ylgue  could  never  be  of  That  Species.  But 
as  we  learn  from  one  part  of  the  Hiflc- 
rian’s  relation  of  what  Species  this  laft 

N  2  PefA- 

*  In  morhos  qni  indderant  feptimum  diem  haud 
fadle  fuperabiint :  Qui  fuperavit,  longinquo  maxiine 
■Qiiartana  ImpTicahantur  morho,  Idv.  Lib.  XLL 
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J?cjiilciic€.^  ss  he  cslls  itj  W3S  7iot^  lo  we 
may  from  another  part  of  it  reafonably 
conjedture  of  what  fort  it  issas-,  for  he 
tells  us  “  the  Slaves  chiefly  died  of  it.”  ■* 
From  whence  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Diftemper  was  occafioned  by  the  Badnefs 
of  their  Diet,  which  was  almofl:  a  certain 
confequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  good  Corn. 
For  whenever  fuch  a  fcarcity  happened, 
who  were  fo  likely  to  fuffer  by  it  as  the 
lowefl;  of  the  People  ?  And  when  was  fuch 
a  Scarcity  fo  likely  to  happen  as  after  a 
negled  of  culture  ?  And  when  was  a  neg- 
ledt'of  culture  fo  much  to  be  expedted  as 
after  a  great  deftruftion  of  the  Cattle,  4- 
which  were  fo  much  employed  in  the  Me¬ 
thods  of  Cultivation  ;  and  a  long  confine¬ 
ment  both  of  Them  and  the  People  with¬ 
in  the  City  ||  ?  A  very  extraordinary  Fad, 

which 

^  Servltia  maxime  morlebantur.  Ibid. 

t  Sine  quibus  (fc.  Bobus)  nec  Terra  excoli  nec  ' 
bijmanum  genus  fuftentari  ullatenus  poterunt. 

Veget,  Lib.  III. 

j|  This  was  fo,  common  a  confequence  of  Sicknefs 
among  the  Roman  People  even  when  it  was  not  very 

mortal, 
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which  happened  in  Europe  fince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  very  century,  and  in  a  na¬ 
tion  jufUy  famed  for  its  proficiency  in 
natural  Knowledge^  will  ferve  to  fhew  the 
poffibility  of  what  we  here  alledge,  that 
very  epidemical  and  mortal may 
arife  from  a  depravity  of  Corn,  which 
may  certainly  be  occalioned  as  well  by  a 
defedl  in  the  proper  methods  of  culture, 
as  by  an  Intemperature  of  the  Seafons. 
The  cafe  is  worth  relating,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  In  the  year  1710  a  great  number 
French  Pealants  who  lived  chiefly  upion 
a  vitiated  Rye,  called  from  its  refemblance 
to  the  Spurs  of  a  Coq]sl  Ergot  ^ ^  (which 

is 

mortal,  that  Lhy  exprelly  fays  negletSi:  of  culture  and 
fcarcity  of  Corn  were  the  ufual  €fFe<Sls  of  epidemical 
Sicknefs,  DefunCla  civitate  plurimoruin  morbis  perpaii- 
cis  funeribus  Pejlilcntem  annum  inopia  frugum  negie£to 
cultu  agrorum,  ut  plerumque  fit,  excepit.  And  this 
negle61:  of  culture  might  fcmeiimcs  be  the  effecl:  of 
Sicknefs  among  the  Cattle,  as  it  was  here  of  Sicknefs 
among  Men :  In  which  cafe  it  would  be  the  Cauje  of 
an  Epidemical  Sicknefs  among  Men,  as  it  is  here  laid 
to  have  been  the  Ejpedt  of  it.  Another  thing  worth 
remarking  in  this  Paifage  is,  that  the  word  "Pedilent 
IS  ufed  in  a  Senfe  of  greater  latitude  than  its  original 
one;  which  extended  fignification  of  it  was  norun- 
ufual,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  thefe  Confiderations,  amonp- 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors. 


*  On  ejft  perfuade  avec  a[j'e%  de  vrai-fe^f^blance  que 
ieite  etrange  maladie  qui  n’attaque  gueres  que  les  pau- 


vres 


is  almoft  always  the  efFe£l  of  a  wet  feafon, 
and  often  mbxly  of  fowing  that  grain  in 
March  inftead  of  Autumn)  were  feized 
with  a  Gangrcene  of  their  Legs,  which 
always  began  at  their  Toes  •  which  ftrange 
malady  would  probably  have  become  as 
extenfive  in  the  country  among  the.  lower 
people  as  a  Plague^  if  the  commendable 
vigilance  of  That  Government  had  not 
exerted  itfelf  with  its  ufual  vigour  in  the 
prevention  of  fuch  a  publick  calamity. 
Hence  it  appears  how  poffible  it  is  for  a 
very  epidemical  and  7nortal  Diftemper  to 
arife  from  a  bad  Diet,  and  alfo  how  like¬ 
ly  the  lowed:  of  the  People  are  to  fufFer 
mod;  from  fuch  a  caufe.  It  is  true  indeed 
the  Roman  Hiftorian,  after  he  has  told  us 
the  Slaves  chiefly  died  of  what  he  calls 
the  Plague^  adds  ^  Me  Uberoriim  quidem 
funeribus  Libitina  fiifliciebat.  That  the 
better  fort  of  People  alfo  died  m  fuch  niim-- 
kers  that  it  voas  not  pojfible  to  bury  even  All 

of 

vres  gens,  &  dans  les  annees  de  cherte  vient  de  la  mau- 
vaife  nourriture,  &  principalement  cfmi  certain  Bled 
noir  &  cornu,  qiion  appelle  Ergot,  parce  qif  Effe- 
PAvement  11  approche  de  la  figure  dtun  Ergot  de  Coq. 

Hiftoirede  rAcademie,des  Sciences 
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tf  them.  But  though  in  a  general  fcarcity 
of  grain  the  Bad  will  always  fall  to  the 
lhare  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  Jirft,  yet 
the  Rich  muft  likewife  fulfer  by  the  fame 
means  when  all  the  good  is  confumed, 
which  will  fbon  happen  in  every  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  Scarcity  *.  But  what  if  after  all  we 
fhould  allow  this  laft  Diftemper  related 
by  Livy  to  have  been  a  real  Fejliknce  ?  it 
will  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  was 
the  {zrat  Jpecifick  Diftemper  which  he  fays 
raged  the  year  before  among  the  Horned 
Cattle,  which  is  the  point  I  am  concerned 
to  difprove  ;  For  it  is  very  poflible  that 
the  Plague  peculiar  to  the  Cattle  might 
have  broke  out  the  year  before  the  Plague 
which  is  peculiar  to  Man ;  that  is,  they 
might  have  been  thus  fucceffively  brought 
into  Italy. 

/ 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  fald  that  Dtony-> 
Jus  of  Halicarnajjus,  who  was  a  Philoib- 

pher 

^  Viaui  faepe  debentur  caufe  ills  communes  Fe- 
brium  ;  quod  in  ur bibus  obfejfts  toties  potult,  dum  dura 
neceffitas  Divites  aeque  ac  pauper es  premit.  Van  Swie- 
ten  Comment,  in  Boerhaave^  Vol,  IL  p.  28,  &c. 
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pher  as  well  as  an  Hiftorian,  fufficiently 
confirms  the  Teftimony  of  Livy  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter,  by  telling  us  that  within 
the  firft  312  years  from  the  building  of 
Rofne  {viz,  as  far  as  the  Remains  of  his 
Hiftory  extend)  the  Plague  was  often  e- 
qually  fatal  to  Men  and  Brutes.  To  this 
,1  reply;  As  much  a  Philofopher  sis  Dio-^ 
nyfius  was,  He  as  well  as  every  other  Hi- 
ftorian,  who  wrote  of  the  remotefl  times 
of  the  Roman  affairs,  was  obliged  to  de¬ 
rive  his  materials  from  the  fame  obfcure 
Original,  viz.  the  Traditions  of  a  very 
fuperftitious  People ;  who  never  failed  to 
load  every  natural  event  with  much  Won¬ 
der  and  Prodigy  :  So  that  the  Teftimony 
of  a  hundred  writers  in  fuch  a  point  are 
of  no  more  weight  than  That  of  one, 
fince  the  credibility  of  them  all  depends 
folely  upon  one  and  the  fame  foundation. 
That  in  this  point  they  wrote  either  to  or 
from  the  fuperftition  of  That  people  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  hence,  that  thefe  writers  never 
mention  a  Plague  without  fome  terrible 
prodigies  either  to  introduce  or  attend  it ; 
and  as  they  rarely  relate  the  breaking  out 
of  any  Plague  without  referring  the  caufe 

of 
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of  it  to  the  Gods,  fo  they  fcarce  ever  im¬ 
pute  the  ceafing  of  any  to  any  other  means 
than  fome  ceremonial  or  judicial  Expiation 
of  fome  piiblick  Immorality^  We  have  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  Succefs  of  the 
latter  method  of  Expiation  in  a  cafe  where 
the  Greek  Hiftorian  Very  ferioufly  tells  us 
the  former  had  failed.  I  fhall  tranfcribe .. 
the  whole  palfage,  after  having  obfcrved  to 
the  candid  Reader  that  the  Hiftorian  feems 
delirous  to  prepare  us  for  the  marvellous 
Story  in  his  Itltrodudion  to  it,  by  acquaint¬ 
ing  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  city  was  more  than  ordinarily  fuper- 
ftitious,  which  Difpofition  the  Soothe 
fayers  and  Minijiers  of  Religion  did  not 
fail  to  improve  by  alTuring  the  people 
that  all  thefe  figns  and  wonders  were 
“  fent  by  the  Gods  as  fo  many  admoni- 
tions  of  their  approaching  vengeance 
“  for  their  negledt  oi^piire  and  holy  ad- 
“  miniftration  of  their  Religious  Rites  and 
Ceremonies!*  After  this  introduction 
the  Hiftorian  adds  that  not  long  after, 
in  this  very  year  [7.  C.  282  a  Di- 
O  ftemper 
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“  ftemper,  whichwas  called Pejiilential*^ 
“  happened  to  Women  only,  and  chiefly 
“  to  thqfe  who  were  with  child  ;  Jb  pim- 
dlual  ajid  exadl  ^as  this  Plapue  in  the 
“  execution  of  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
“  Jent.  Greater  numbers  of  thefe  nnhap- 
“  py  Women  were  found  to  die  than  ever 
“  did  before ;  and  none  of  the  ufual  Sup- 
“  plications  at  the  Altar,  nor  any  expiatory 
“  Rites  either  publick  or  private  were  able 
“  to  procure  any  abatement  of  this  An¬ 
gular  calamity.  At  iafl  a  Slave  gave 
“  information  to  thofe,  who  prefided  over 

“  the 

^  'T'he  Hiftorian  s  phrafe  in  this  place  is  remarkably 
equivocal ;  for  it  may  either  mean  that  theDiftempcr 
was  ^  ^hat  kind  which  is  called  ? ejliletiticd^  or  that 
it  was  called  Pejlilential  by  thofe  who  had  delivered 
an  account  of  it  to  thofe  times  ;  the  former  of  which 
interpretations  implies  no  Diffidence  of  its  being  ^ 
real  Peftilence,  the  latter  a  great  deal.  l  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  Hiftorian  defigned  to  exprefs  the  latter 
Senfe  ;  for  as  he  very  rarely  ufes  the  word 
Pejlilence,  to  fignify  the  Plague,  butalmoll  always  calls 
It  viooi  A0/^t/xii  the  Pejlilential  Difeafe,  why  Ihould 
we  imagine  he  would  add  the  participle  [call¬ 

ed)  m  ibis  fingle  place,  unlels  he  meant  to  abate  the 
politivenels  of  the  phrale,  which  he  employs  on  every 
ether  occafion  without  any  fuch  participle  ? 
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“  the  Affairs  of  Religion,  that  Urbinia, 
“  one  of  the  V ejial  Virgins,  had  polluted 
‘‘  her  facred  office  by  continuing  to  offi- 
■  ‘  ciate  in  it  after  ffic  had  loft  her  Fir~ 
“  ginity  intimating  by  this  account  that 
the  SEX,  and  efpecially  That  part  of  it 
which  was  .become  pregnant  without  any 
offence,  to  their  Confciences  were  puniffied 
by  this  Plague  for  her  crime.  “  Where- 
“  upon  the  Magiftrates  immediately  re- 
“  moved  her  from  her  facred  office,  and 
“  having  legally  convided  her  of  her 
“  crime,  they  firftfevcrely  whipther,  and 
“  then  after  having  expofed  her  perfon 
”  through  the  whole  city,  buried  her 
“  alive.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  her  Ac- 
“  complices  in  this  profane  kind  of  For- 
*'  nication  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf, 
“  and  another  of  them  being  profecuted 
by  the  Overfeers  of  Religion  was  firft 
“  whipt  as  a  Slave,  and  then  put  to  death : 
“  After  which  publick  attonement  of  fo 
“  heinous  a  violation  of  Religion  the 
“  Diftemper  (fays  this  authentick  Hifto- 
"  rian)  which  had  made  fuch  Havock 

Q  ?  among 
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among  the  poor  Women  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY  CEASED.”  * 


But  perhaps  it  may  Bill  be  faid  that 
though  all  this  Detail  of  the  Superftition 
of  the  Greeks  and  Rotnans  proves  they  were 
miftaken  in  their  accounts  offeveral  things 
1  elating  to  Plagues^  yet  it  by  no  means 

proves 

*  ’Ei'  Tivli  w  croA/j  e-rArp^STf, 

S' OA lAxtnn i  Ti^rmv  71  3^  aiauie^uv  '}iVQyLiv(oV‘ 

Kai  c/  TE  ydvTHf  a.7m.V7ti,  ^  oi  r  cI^ny^ToJii 

Aa  SaA{j.Qv\^  iu,mVfMX.7zi  tw  ytvof^di  <i7n(pcui'r>v,  U^uv 
T.vuv  COTAJ^  kSi  ^Ti^niJ-heov'  »  ^4??’  a  7ra~ 

Au  j/oV©-  IvWKYt'^iv  tii  Tuf  yjvcuy^i  KAAOTMENH 
AOIMIKH,  beivetr©- QjQ^VTTto  isrOTieQVy 

EFKTMONAS  So (jLoityL^^nX  7^  ^  tikt^oxli 

OVVctWeSl'flJKf^V  Ttli  aT5  Kl-TZiV^CU  ^ 

f^cou/if  yv0,tj&{}cu  Star,  5^72  ;0L^3tJf77/e^C/  ^jjieu  7^ 

croAsa^  Styjnv  iSitov  S^Tihkfj^cu  TirtZKaj}  ojjtcu  i  %<pB^v 
T  y^KXi>v  cv  TDiaom  Q  <ruy.(l>o^,  7  'TroRicoi  aayti,  Ttii  cJ^ii- 

^  ~  ^  ^  f  f  ^  y  f.  f  \r/  r 

yY,7aKi  r  isfar  yivzjcu  fxnyvffJf  cTaAa  v^o^j  on  (j.ia 

T  is^THj/ar  TTafSeVar  7^  ^yAa'^acroi’r  txT  cLr^vetivv  ttv^ 

QPBINIA  r  77«p5tri6U'  tsl  U^.  Svh  to 

rjohiK;  VK  K^KeiVOl  lAJilUg^TZtPTii  O/JtIm  etTlO 

^  ^  -c^StrTt?  Sizbjjf  )(^7zi(pciyiii  S’^sto 

lAsT/^StTim  paCShti  71  k/uct^yaouv,  ^  Tn)(j.7rSL' 01x^715  Sa 
'TToMeof  ^Sfanv  y^7w;>v^dM  7  0  Sd  'ir^.^A^usy  ny  dvo- 
mduy  (pSr^^ir  0  STEf  ©■  Ictyror  Se^ei^ioziro,  <r  q  ^TS^pr 
01  r  ispar  ^7Komtt  <Tu»^aCovTii  cv  ct’^^.  fjLATi^iv  cuyj- 
(TK^vVo/  di'SpcJLTTo  fbVj  dwiKleiPcLV  «  »,r  v6(7@‘  w 

TOU  yyoA^i  >fpt,TO<7'HM'4'«^>  ^  3  7ni\v<  ofjTwv  <pS6'§^ 

T^TvivipyffP  rriATSATO  HT0TS. 

PionyJ.  HalicarnaJJ]  Lib,  IX,  Hudjoki  edit,  pag, 
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proves  that  they  were  not  able  to  know  the 
Truth  of  a  mere  matter  of  Fad,  fuch  as 
that  the  Plague  was  equally  fatal  to  Men 
and  Brutes-,  and  if  fo,  why  fhould  we 
have  any  doubt  concerning  their  evidence, 
wherein  they  fo  univerfally  concur  ?  To 
this  I  reply ;  This  Objeftion  has  been  fuf- 
ficiently  obviated  before,  and  therefore  I 
need  fay  little  in  confirmation  of  the  An- 
fwer  already  given  to  it.  I  will  only  ob- 
ferve  in  regard  to  the  early  times  from 
whence  the  Hiftorians  drew  their  accounts 
of  this  matter,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  fufceptible  Mens  Minds  are  of 
falfe  Impreflions  in  a‘  time  of  any  general 
calamity  neither  is  it  eafy  to  conceive 
how  far  thefe  impreflions  will  contribute 
to  pervert  theirjudgment  concerning  mere 
t»att€i^of  Fa<5t,  Many  Inftances  of  this 
kind  might  be  produced  out  of  That  Vaft 
Fund  of  human  Errors  and  Foibles  where¬ 
with  every  Age  has  abounded  ^  but  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  lay  one  of  thefe  before  the 
candid  Reader,  which  is  not  only  exadlly 
in  point,  but  has  likewife  fallen  within 
the  compafs  of  our  own  Experience.  The 

Fadt 
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Fact  I  mean  has  happened  in  the  very 
cafe  of  the  prefent  Diftemper  among  the 
Cattle;  concerning  which  within  thefe  two 
years  I  remember  to  have  read  thefe  two 
accounts  in  our  publick  News-Papers^  that 
the  fame  Diftemper  was  fatal  to  the  Men 
in  one  County  and  to  the  Geeje  in  another. 
Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  Thing  which  is  far 
from  being  impoffible,  viz,  that  thefe 
llrange  anecdotes  fhould  happen  to  furvive 
any  account  of  this  Diftemper,  which  has 
contradifted  Aflertions ;  may  we  not 
in  fuch  a  cafe  reafonably  expe£l  that  an 
Hiftorian,  who  three  or  four  centuries 
hence  fliall  write  of  theie  times  with 
two  fuch  curious  papers  in  his  poflef- 
fion,  will  confidently  deliver  the  Fadt  to 
Pofterity  v/ith  this  irrefiftible  proof  of  its 
notoriety,  that  it  was  related  in  the  daily 
Regifters  of  the  Tranfadions  of  our  Age, 
and  never  met  with  any  contradidion  ? 
May  we  not  prefume  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  that  the  greateft  Abilities  of  fuc- 
ceeding  Writers  might  be  impofed  on  by 
fuch  an  Evidence  ?  and  that  Error  and 
Nonfenfe  by  fuch  an  accident  might  here¬ 
after  gain  a  ccmpleat  Triumph  over  Truth 

^nd 
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and  Reafon  ?  Where  is  the  wonder  then 
that  Hiftorians,  who  fetch  many  of  their 
materials  from  no  better  records,  and 
whofe  purpofe  it  was  not  to  rectify  the 
Faith  of  the  times  they  wrote  in,  Ihould 
often  relate  Things  concerning  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Nature,  which  never  exifted 
but  in  the  Iftiaginations  of  their  Ancellors  ? 
and  Thofe  too,  among  other  Things,  fuch 
as  Portents  and  Prodigies,  which  are  con- 
feffedly  of  no  better  Original  ? 

Hence  we  lee  how  little  the  accounts 
either  of  the  ancient  Poets  or  Hiftorians 
concerning  the  equal  Fatality  of  the  Plague 
to  Men  and  Brutes  are  to  be  depended  on. 
If  indeed  we  Ihould  admit  aFadt  reported 
by  Diemerhroek,  and  for  which  he  pro¬ 
duces  no  other  proof  than  the  Authority 
of  Avicen,  we  Ihould  bring  the  Poets  and 
Hiftorians  out  of  all  their  Difficulties  at 
once.  The  Facft  pretended  is,  that  the 
fame  fpecijick  poifon  infedts  Vegetables  as 
well  as  Animals  ;  fo  that  all  kinds  of  Food, 
by  which  Animals  are  liiftaincd,  being 
univerfally  vitiated  by  iht  pe/lilential 
ticlcs  contained  in  them,  muft  neceftarily 

infecft 
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infedt  All  forts  of  Animals,  which  feed  on 
them.  But  to  fay  nothing  here  of  what 
has  been  before  proved,  that  every  kind  of 
peflilential  Subftance  taken  into  the  Sto¬ 
machs  of  Animals  of  different  Species  will 
not  hurt  them  All ;  nor  of  what  has  lately 
been  experienced  abroad,  that  the  flefli  of 
the  Cattle  killed  by  this  very  Diftemper 
may  be  eaten  with  great  fafety  by  our  own 
Species  \  not  to  infift  I  fay  upon  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  would  obferve  that  this  notion 
of  Avicens  is  founded  on  the  old  Notion 
of  the  general  Infedion  of  the  Air,  and 
evidently  appears  to  be  copied  like  all  the 
reft  from  the  Poetical  relation  of  peflilen^ 
tial  Contagion^  wherein  the  Univerfality 
of  its  Influence  is  fo  favourite  a  point  on 
account  of  its  affording  fuch  a  field  for 
Defcription,  that  the  Poets  never  fail  to 
affirm  it  fometimes  extends  to  every  fort  of 
Food  in  life  among  Animals. 

But  there  yet  remains  an  Objedion  to 
rny  Opinion,  that  No  animal  is  ever  hurt  ' 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  Infection  but  by 
That  fpecijick  Contagion^  which  is  peculiar 

to 
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to  Its  Species  :  And  this  Objeflion  is  to  be 
met  with  in  only  one  of  all  the  Ancient 
Writers  on  the  Diftempers  of  Brutes,  <viz, 
Vegetius,  who  tells  us,  “  there  is  a  Con-- 
tagioiis  Diflemper,  which  though  called 
‘‘  by  different  names  is  the  fame,  and  is 
“  equally  fatal  to  Oxen  and  Horjes  In 
anfwer  to  this  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  the 
candid  Reader  to  what  Vv^e  have  before  al- 
ledged  againft  the  Teftimony  of  the  Poets 
and  Hiftorians  in  this  point,  viz.  That 
They  had  no  precife  notions  of  contagious 
Diftempers ;  which  though  it  may  at  firfi: 
fight  appear  more  wonderful  in  thofe  who 
treat  profeffedly  on  the  Subjedl,  will  be 
found  nevertbelefs  true  upon  examination. 
There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  their 
imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  differences  of 
fuch  Difeafes,  than  their  abfurd  opinion 
concerning  the  Original  of  this  very  Pe-^ 
Jlilence  j  fome  of  them  affirming  that  it 

P  arofe 

Nam  Eqiiinum  genus  morbus  qui  appellatur 
malleus,  diverfo  genere  paffionum  emigrans  per  plures 
contagione  confumit.  Boves  quoque  Idem  morbus  in- 
terbcit  fed  a  diverfis  diverfo  nomine  vocatur. 

V^get,  Lib,  III.  C^p.  IL 
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arofe  from  the  Cattle’s  accidental  eating 
of  Swim’s  Dung*;  others  requiring  an¬ 
other  circumftance  in  the  produdion  of  it, 
'Viz.  that  the  Swim  whofe  Dung  had  this 
extraordinary  effed  ihould  be  firft  fick  it 
felf,  before  its  excrement  could  generate 
fo  mortal  a  Sicknefs  in  other  Animals  +. 
Nor  is  it  I  fay  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  ancient  Naturalifts  fhould  have 
fuch  imperfed  notions  of  this  part  of  their 
Subjed,  fince  nothing  but  a  long  habit  of 
diligently  obferving  the  Nature  and  Courfe 
of  Difeafes  can  qualify  a  Man  to  diftin- 
guilh  their  F athognomonick  Signs  from 
their  accidental  Symptoms,  and  confe- 
quently  to  know  their  Genera  and  Species ; 
for  want  of  which  accurate  knowledge 
they  would  be  obliged  to  clafs  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  moft  obvious  Similarities, 
and  would  therefore  reckon  all  very  mor¬ 
tal 

*  Si  autem  porcimm Jiercus  Bos  devoraverit  ftatim 
Pejlilentiam  Contagionis  illius  Mallei  fuftinet  morbi. 

Veget.  ibid. 

t  Et  id  praecipue  quod  egerit  Zus  agra  Peftilen- 
tiam  facere  valet.  Columdl.  Lib,  VI.  Cap.  V, 
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tal  Difeafes  of  the  fame  Species  %  which 
they  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Peftilence^,  This  way  of  denomina¬ 
ting  certain  Difeafes  was  very  natural 
to  Men  who  had  not  obferved  their 
JpeciJick  Diiferences,  and  fufficiently  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  miftakes  concerning  this 
matter.  It  is  not  without  good  reafon 
therefore  that  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
modern  Phyficians  has  made  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Veracity  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  thefe  ancient  Naturalifts.  The 
Writer  I  mean  is  the  learned  Fernelius-, 

P  2  who 

^  Thus  Livy  calls  many  Difeafes  fo,  which  were 
rnanifeftly  of  a  difrerent  Species^  as  we  have  fhewn  ; 
nay,  he  does  not  fcruple,  as  we  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  to  give  That  name  to  fome  which  he 
owns  were  not  very  fatal.  DefunCfa  civltate  plwl- 
inorum  morbis^  perpaucis  funeribus  peftilentem  an¬ 
num  inopia  frugum  excepit.  So  Jikewife  in  another 
place  he  calls  an  epidemic  Difeafe  a  grievous  Pejii^ 
lence^  though  he  owns  it  was  remarkable  rather 
for  ending  in  chronical  Diforders  than  for  its  beino- 
mortal.  Nor  have  the  Hijiorians  and  Naturalijls 
only  given  the  Name  of  Peji Hence  to  fuch  Difeafes, 
as  were  fpecifically  different  from  That,  which  is 
now  known  by  the  Name  of  the  Plague  \  but  even 

the 
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U'ho  in  the  paflage  before  referred  to  in 
thefe  Conjidcrations^  afferts  the  frequency 
of  an  excefiive  mortality  among  Brutes 
on  their  Authority,  thinking  very  truly 
that  in  this  they  might  well  be  relied  on, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  obfervation  ;  but 
he  very  juftly  differs  from  them  in  his 
Judgment  concerning  the  feveral  diflinfl: 
natures  of  thefe  exceflively  mortal  Diftem- 
pers,  which  they  juftly  called  Plagues ;  and 
agreeably  to  the  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
Sfedfick  Differences  of  Pejiile?7ces,  fo  far 

as 

the  Author  of  the  Book  (^vozSy  (who  was  a  Phy- 
ficlmi  at  leaft  though  not  Hippocrates^,  to  whom  it  is 
afcribed)  in  his  general  divifion  of  Fevers  into  two 
forts,  viz.  Thofe,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  caufed 
by  the  Air,  and  Thofe,  which  arife  from  bad  Diet, 
cahs  the  former  general  clafs  by  the  fpecifick  name  of 
AOIMOS,  Pejlilence^  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  except  becaufe  That  ^ecies  of  Diftemper  is  the 
moft  eminent  of  all  that  are  ranked  under  That 
Genus  of  Epidemicks^  which  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  Air.  But  fuch  a  Figure  of  Speech,  though  al¬ 
lowable  in  Rhetorick^  has  no  right  to  a  Place  in  any 
kind  of  Phihfophkal  writing.  ’'E^  q  cT/co-a 

0  pi  jwivhf  ctTiztG't  AOIMOS, 

I  5  /ice  dicuTciM  dicuTioiJ.ivoKTi  , 

Lib.  (pC'craV,  C(ip-  III. 

Charter.  Edit. 
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as  they  are  diftinguifliable,  in  which  thefe 
latter  Ages  excel  the  Ancients,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  each  of  them  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  fome  one  Species  of  Animals 

But  perhaps  it  may  ftill  be  faid  by  thofe 
who  oppofe  This  opinion,  that  although 
I  will  not  yield  to  profane  evidence  in  this 

matter, 

1  cannot  help  being  furprized  that  there  fhould 
be  no  mention  of  the  Plague  among  any  Species  of 
Brutes  befides  Sheep  and  Goats  in  any  part  of  the  colie- 
£lion  of  Greek  Writers  de  Re  Rujlicd^  aferibed  to  Cajjl-^ 
anus  BaJJiis,  The  only  Authors  among  thefe  that  have 
taken  any  notice  of  this  matter  are  the  ^intilli^  viz. 
Gordianus  and  Maximus,  who  have  recommended  a 
prefervative  againft  the  Pejlilence  among  Sheep  and 
Goats.  The  reafon  for  this  general  omiflion  might 
probably  be  an  opinion  that,  as  the  Peftilcnce  {Pejiis) 
properly  fo  called  was  efteemed  abfolutely  incureable, 
it  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  put  into  a  coile- 
£fion,  of  which  the  Cures  make  an  eflential  part.  If 
to  this  it  be  obje£ted ;  why  then  is  the  Pejlilence  a- 
mong  Sheep  and  Goats  mentioned,  fince  a  Real  Pejli- 
Icnce  among  Thofe  Species  of  Animals  is  no  more  cu¬ 
rable  than  any  other  ?  I  anfwer  5  it  is  probable  the 
word  [Pejiis)  Pejlilence,  was  there  underftood  by  the 
Cclledior  not  in  its  proper  Senfe,  but  in  the  wide  one 
wherein  I  have  fliewn  it  to  have  been  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Ancient  Naturalifts  as  well  as  Hifforians. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable,  bccaufe  it  is  certain 
that  Thofe  Species  of  Animals  are  liable  to  fome  Dif- 
eafes  from  their  Diet,  v/hich  refemble  a  Peftilmce  in 
the  Excefs  of  their  Mortality,  but  which  are  much 
oftner  capable  of  a  Cure. 
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matter,  yet  furely  I  cannot  refift  the  Te- 
ftimony  of  a  celebrated  Father  of  the 
Church,  who  has  expreflly  tedified  againft 
Both  my  Opinions,  as  well  Bhat  of  the  Air’s 
fufering  no  corruption,  as  Ahat  of  the 
Plague’s  affeSling  but  one  Species  in  the 
ifual  mode  of  InfeSlion.  The  Fatl^r  I  mean 
is  'S.t.Jerom,  who  gives  us  the  following 
account.  “  We  have  feen,  fays  he,  in  our 
“  Days  fwarms  of  Locufts  over  the  Land 
“  of  Judaa,  which  were  afterwards, 
“  through  the  Mercy  of  God,  driven  by 
“  the  Wind  into  the  firft  and  laf  (that  is, 
“  as  St.  ferom  himfelf  explains  them,  into 
“  the  Eafern  and  Weftern)  Sea.  And 
when  the  Shores  of  both  Seas  were 
“  filled  with  heaps  of  dead  Lociifs,  the 
Putrefaction  and  Stench  of  them  were 
“  noxious  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  corrupt 
“  the  Air,  and  produce  a  Peftilence 
“  both  among  Men  and  fome  kinds  of 
“  Brutes.”  *  To  which  I  anfwer ;  I 

“  readily 

Etiam  noftris  temporibus  viJiiDus  agmina  Locu- 
Jlarum  terrain  texiffe  judeeam,  quae  poftca  inifericor- 
dia  Domini  vento  furgente  in  mare  primum  &  m- 
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readily  believe  the  Fadt  fo  far  as  it  was 
cognizable  by  St.  Jerom,  viz.  that  there 
was  a  Sicknefs  in  his  time  which  was  fatal 
not  only  to  Men,  but  alfo  to  fome  Species 
of  Brutes :  But  as  to  the  Air’s  being  cor-- 
rupted,  or  the  Suffering  of  the  Men  and 
the  Brutes  by  the  fame  Specif ck  Diftem- 
per,  Thofe  are  points  which  This  Father 
could  not  fo  well  know,  and  I  cannot  lb, 
readily  alfent  to.  If  this  Sicknefs  affeded 
only  one  Species  of  Brutes  it  might  poffi- 
bly  be  a  Peflilence  either  transferred  from 
fome  other  Country,  or  generated  in  this. 
Hot  one  (which  is  much  fheltered  from 
Winds)  by  this  high  degree  of  Animal 
PutrefaSiion.  But  if  it  was  a  Diftemper> 
which  feized  more  than  one  Species  it 
probably  arofe  from  a  Defed  both  of  Corn. 

and 

vipftmum  praedpitatae  funt.  Cumque  littora  utriu- 
fque  maris  acervis  mortuarum  Locujiorum,  qiias 
aquae  evomuerant,  implerentur,  Putredo  earum  & 
Fator  m  tantum  noxius  fuit,  ut  aerem  quoque  cor- 
rumperet  &  Pejiilentia  tam  pmentorum  quam  Hami- 
num  giganeretur. 

FSeronym.  Comment, 
in  Joel.  Cap.  IL 
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and  Herbage  occafioned  by  the  Locujls 
before  they  were  driven  into  the  Sea. 

If  the  former  was  the  Cafe,  I  think 
one  may  reafonably  account  for-  the  Sick- 
nefs  of  our  Species,  by  fiippofingit  to  have 
been,  as  I  obferved  it  probably  was  among 
the  Romans,  a  confequence  of  the  De- 
ftrudlion  among  the  Cattle.  But  the  lat- 
ter  Suppofition  is  the  moft  probable  from 
the  word  ^umentum  made  ufe  of  by  St.  • 
Jerom,  which  not  only  lignifies  more 
Species  of  Brutes  than  one,  but  likewife  ■ 
implies  no  other  than  fuch  as  were  likely 
to  fuffer  from  the  Ravage  of  the  Locufis, 
mz.  all  fuch  as  are  employed  by  Man  in- 
forne  kind  of  labour ;  All. which  live  upon 
Corn  and  Herbage. 

After  all  then  it  appears,  that  neither 
the  Teftimonies  of  the  Ancients,  nor  the 
Relations  of  the  Moderns  are  able  to  prove 
the  equal  Power  of  the  Plague  owQt  Men 
and  Beajl.  And  if  to  what  has  been  faid 
we  add,  that  neither  in  the  Plague  of 
^ujiinian  s  time,  nor  in  the  laft  which 

afflifted 
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afflided  this  Kingdom,  r4o‘  fuch  Pbwct 
oy^x  .Brutes  pretended,  ■  I  .-flatter  myfelf 
there  will  be  fufficient  evidence  of"  the 
truth  of  my  Opinion,  that  Brutes  are  not 
liable  to  be  infeded  by  the  Plague^m  the 
fame 'way  with  Men.  Upon  the  whole^'I 
think  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  tho’ 
the  Plague  be  an  abfolute  Poifon  to^  the 
Human  Species.;  yet  it  is. only  a  relative 
one  to  every  that  is,,  though  it  be 

communicable  to  the  former  in  every 
mode  oiJnfedlion^  yet  it  is  only  hurtful  in 
certain. ‘modes  of  communication  to  the 
latter.  So  that  whenever  any  writer  af¬ 
firms  it  is  equally  fatal  to  all  forts  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  he  muft  be  underftood  according  to 
the  reftridions  we  contend  for. 

But  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  Reader 
from  fo  long  an  Engagement  to  one  Point  ; 
which  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on,  that 
I  might  ihew  there  is  neither  any  Natural 
nor  Moral  connedion  between  the  Pejis 
of  Brutes,  and  That  of  our  Species,  and 

jt  ' 

confequently  that  theAppfehenfions  of  the 
latter  fucceeding  the  former,  (which  feem 
to  have  originally  rifen  from  the  blind 

Q_  obedi- 
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obediebcg  ailciently  paid  tdtheAiithority  of 
Homer,)  are  groundleft  ^iUdi^chimerkSL’vl^n. 
a  word,  Homer,  ih  this  point,  'wrote  liKe 
a  Man  of  Senfe,  thotigh  his  Commenta¬ 
tors  have  not  done>  fol-  Hist  Bufin^fs  was 
to  dcfcribe,  not^a  natural 'difcafe,  but  a 
divine  PuniChment  for  violated  reli  gion  5 
and  very^  wifely,  td' diftinguife  it^ffom  a 
common  Peftiierice,  '  he ‘adds- a  cirGum- 
ftance,  that  never' happens- in vfuchv^  His 
Commentators;  blind^  to  his-pdrpdfe,iftfaiii 
their  brains  to  juftify  it  on  the^’fdotirfg  of 
ah  ufualfad:^  and  will  not  alfow: the  Poet 
hA^Whyf^cdl  for  the  fahe^oF 

the  Moralky  hb  ‘Would-conVey^  tifidi^r  itv*  -  - 

•  »  *•  y. 

<4*^  *  -  v  /  V'  ^  1  -  -  .  -  -  /  A  A-.-i  ■  i 

W  -.■  % 

Let  us  •  now-reGapitukte  the  evidenee 
for  our  opinion  of  the  Pejiilenfial  Nature 
of  the  prefent  Diftemper.  •  So  unlvcrlal  a 
•Notion  among  the-^^Aneleats.  concerning 
the  exiftence  of  ^{Peftilehtial 
incident  to  this  Species  of  Cattle,  fupport-- 
ed  likewife  by  iTniverfal  modern  Expe¬ 
rience, cannot  but  oblige  iis  to  allow  there 
have  been  fuch  in  almoft  All  times  as  well 
as  among  Men  5  fo  that  the  next  queftion  to 

be 
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be  enquired  into,  feems  to  be,  whether  the 
prefent  Diftemper  has  the  fame  general 
figns,.  which  have  been  imputed  tQ  fuch 
PeJlilential.Qnt^  as  we  read  of.  Let  us  fee- 
then  what  are  the  figns  which  are  common^ 
to  All  fuch  ;  and  the  Indirputable  ones  are 
only  -Two^  to  wit,  their  m..oji  excefftve  Mor^ 
tality,  and  the  Rapidity  of  their  Pregfrfs^ 
among  the  Individuals  of  That  Species 
which  any  one  of  them  is  adapted  to 
infedl,  /  -  ■ 

^  j. 

t 

■  .  ■ '  ’  j  ^ 

.  '  We  fhall  fee  prefeutly  whether  thefe 
.tw’-o  general'  figns  belong  To  the  prefent 
Diftemper  3  but  firfl:  let  ,us  inquire  whe,- 
ther  from  them  we  may  not  fafely  infer 
Pefitlential  Coiitagion  ? 

In  regard  then  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
figns,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  there 
is  no-  infiance  in  the  ryhole  Hiftorv  of 

Phyfich,'  of  moji  ,exceffive  Mortality  of 
any  Diftemper,  which  •  was  not  aferibed 
by  Phyp,cians  to  Peflilential  Contagion.  And 
this  muft  be  owned  to  have  been  done  not 

%  .  j 

without  very  good  reafon,  if  every  other 

0^2  affign- 
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affigiiaBte  caufe  will  not  fo  well  account  for 
this  terrible  efteft.  Now  All  the  other  affign- 
able  caufes  are  yf/r  and  Diet:  But  that 
the  former  of  thefe  alone  never  produces 
fuch  Mortality  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  faid  concerning  the  Exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  from  InfeBion ;  from 
\Vhence  it  appears  that  Creatures,  which 

live  within  the  fmalleft  diftance  from  the 

/ 

places  where  this  Mortality  rages,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  no  communication  of  any 
thing  but  Air^  fhall  entirely  efcape  it  ; 
nay  fome  who  live  in  the  midft  of  it  will 
not  be  at  all  affedted  by  it.  This  is  fo  in- 
dilputable  a  Fad:  that  we*  need  not  make 
ufe  of  the  Teftimony  of  Evagrius  Epi- 
phanienjis  (a  writer,  as  Cafauhon  juftly  ob- 
ferves  in  his  anfwer  to  Cardinal  BaroniuSy 
too  much  addided  to  the  Fabulous)  to 
fupport  it;  who  avers  that  in  the  great 
Plague  which  happened  in  his  time,  in 
the  City  of  Antioch^  feveral  Families  died 
of  the  Diftemper,  whilft  the  greateft  Part 
of  Citizens  remained  quite  unafFeded 
by  it  Neither  does  the  latter  affign- 
able  caufe,  namely,  DJet^  any  better 

account 

f  Ecclef.  Cap,  2  So 
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account  for  this  excejive  Mortality. 
For  thefe  exceffively  mortal  Diftempers 
equally  deftroy  all  creatures  of  the  fame 
Species,  however  dilferently  dieted.  We 
cannot  therefore  hut  fubferibe  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  concerning  the  principal  caufe 
of  fuch  excejjive  Mortality,  and  acquiefee  in 
their  judgment,,  who  have  imputed  this 
efFedl  to  Pejlilential  Contagion,  It  only 
remains  then  to  enquire,  whether  the  con- 
feffed  mortality  of  the  prefent  Diftemper 
has  not  been  always  exceffive  in  every 
condition  of  Air  and  Diet  for  a  long.time 
after  its  firft  breaking  out  ?  And  as  a  proof 
that  it  has  been  fo,  I  need  only  appeal  to 
thofe,  who  have  obferved  its  mortality  in 
very  different  countries  and  very  different 
feafons.  The  truth  of  this  Fadt  would 
have  been  ftill  more  apparent  but  for  the 
early  care  of  the  Legillature,  which  by 
enabling  diftant  Countries  to  guard  againft 
the  approach  of  fufpedled  Cattle,  did 
thereby  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  infe- 
£lion  from  being  carried  into  many  diffe¬ 
rent  grounds  of  very  different  degrees  of 
Fertility.  But  notwithftanding  all  their 
prudence  it  has  now  infinuated  itfelf  into 


ii  I  I  8,  )  ; 

wry  di%nt  eQun|rje^  ^nd  very  different 
fcils^ ..  where '  }(§,,  '^lefiilential ,  Contagion  is 
©ven.ftill  fufficiently/yidept.  , .  • 

rj'.'t  .  -  j', 

The  firft  general  lign  of  a  Pejlikntial 
Diftemper  having  been  made  fufficiently 
plain,  it  is  fit  we  fhould  examine  the  otheiv 
to  wit,  the  Rapidity  of  its  Progrefs,  and  fee 
firf,  whether  it  can  be  accounted  for  on 
any  .other  fuppofition,  than  That  of  Pefi- 
lential  Contagion  P  and  fecondly  whether 
This  fign  alfo  is  applicable  to  the  Diftem¬ 
per  among  the  Cattle  ? 

As  to  the  firft  Queftion,  the  lame  kind 
of  Argument,  which  proved  the  excejivo 
Mortality  of  Diftempers  fuppofed  Peftir 
kntial  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
other  affignable  caufes,  namely,  Air  and 
Diet,  will  likewife  prove  the  Rapidity  of 
their  Progrefs  ■  cannot  j  which  is,  that 
ifuch  Diftempers  fly  through  all  Countries 
of  the  moft  different  .Climates,  and  fpread 
equally  among  all  kinds  of  Creatures  ^  the 
fame  Species,  however  differently  dieted. 
This  Argument  alone  is  fufiicient  to  prove 

the 
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the  negaft^e  fide  of  Qileftion  ; '  fo 

that  we  thay  proceed^ 'dii^eitryi  to  the  proof 
of  ‘  th^  ’  Jffdt  of  S}i:i^Jec6nd%  fbt> 

which'k^wiU  be  fuffitfent  ’alfo  to  appeal 
tb  Ihofe  Xvho -have  ol^ferv^d  it  from  it-s^^firift' 


breafeing  oiit  ^:b  this  tiii^  5  for  I-am 
terit  to^rfe1^‘tfefe'^pt©of‘bf  hiy'a'fleWbh^tfiat 
S^/6  thefe  fighs  are  ^^piibaile  to  thi^'Dii 


ftemper  ^eiitirely  *on'  thoir  iTeftimony; 


•loi. 
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HAmNiG  /endeavoured  to  expkimtbc 
general!  Nature  Gonmgmki 

and  laidr^beforevthe  Ac^hdid  Reader 
reaforis  jfor  imputing"  ititd  iKe^refent  Di/ 


ftemp^;Iitis  fit  I  fhouiiivfayvfei^filng 
about^the  prefent  'difficulty  of  checking 
progrefs;' and'the  prelcnt^ Facility  ofeuting 
it  ;  the  points  cofieerning  which  I 
profeffed'imyferf  in  the'^begintiing  of  thefe 
Coftfidemtions  to  have  once  entertained  a 
differerkt  Opinion.  ^  ^ 


In  regard  to  the  former  of  thefe  Boints 
a  late;:  Ingenious  Writer  before-mention¬ 
ed  ^  has  propofed  the  only  effeduahMe^ 

!  'thod^ 


Vid,  EfTay  on  Pejillentml  Contagion, 
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thod,  if  indeed  any  thing  can  be  effedlual 
in  the  prefent  difFufivenefs  of  the  Conta¬ 
gion  ;  which  1  think  there  is  too  much 
reafon  to  doubt.  For  if  we  confider  how 
long  it  has  now  raged  among  us,  and  how 
ineffedtual  every  Method  enjoined  by  the 
Legiflature  to  reftfain  the  Communication 
teween  the  .Infeded  and  the  Sound  has 
for  a  long  time  been,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  probable  that  fome  portions  of  ItifeSiion 
are  now  difperfed  in  an  infinite  number  of 
places  in  this  Kingdom,  and  as  long  as 
any  of  thele  infectious  Portions  remain  un- 
deftroyed  (which,  in  fome  that  are  lodged 
in  fubftances  very  retentive  of  Infedion, 
fuch  as  Hair,  Wool,  &c.  muft  certainly 
be:a  long  time)  fo  long  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  every  Animal  in  whole  Gloaths 
or  Hair  they  at  prefent  lye  concealed  to 
propagate  them  whenever  they  come  near 
That  Species  of  Animals,  which  alone 
they  are  adapted  to  infedf.  And  when 
the  occalions  of  Ipreading  a  Difeale  are 
become  thus  extenfive  what  cania  Go¬ 
vernment  do  ?  Be  it  ever  fo  dilpofed  to 
reftrain  any  fulpicious  commerce  between 

its 
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its  fubjedls  it  cannot  prevent  Danger  where 
it  fees  it  not ;  and  be  it  ever  fb  circum- 
fpedl  and  vigilant  it  cannot  poffibly  fee 
where  it  is  unlefs  it  offers  fome  marks  of 
it  felf  to  Men’s  Senfes  ;  which  it  certainly 
does  not  but  where  it  meets  with  its  Ob- 
jed:,  the  Cattle  themfelves.  Wherever 
indeed  it  adually  breaks  out,  from  thence 
all  further  occafion  of  fpreading  it  may  be 
prevented  by  the  Learned  Author’s  Me¬ 
thod  5  but  ftill  It  may  be  propagated  from 
every  other  place  and  thing  where  it  con¬ 
tinues  unexhaufted ;  and  therefore  it  miift 
neceffarily  be  a  long  time  before  it  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  As  to  the  Methodf  which 
was  at  firft  employed  to  flop  the  Progrefs 
of  the  InfeBton  in  any  place  where  it  had 
once  broke  out,  neiz.  the  in’diferiminate 
fhooting  of  the  fick  Cattle,  though  it  was 

R  /  at 

\ 

t  Perhaps  it  would  not  a  little  contribute  to  tlie 
accomplifhment  of  this  difficult  puipofe  to  lower  the 
Hedges  and  cut  up  all  the  fuperfluous  wood  in  inclo- 
fures  of  a  dry  Soil,  by  which  means  not  only  a  freer 
communication  of  Air  would  be  obtained,  but  like- 
wife  a  greater  degree  of  drynefs  and  purity :  And  in 
marjhy  and  fenny  inclofures,  where  infecSfed  Cattle 
are  known  to  have  been,  it  feems  no  lef>  meful  to 
burn  wood  for  fome  time  after  thev  Iiave  left  them 
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at  firft  wifely  enjoined  by  the  Legiflaturc, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  unlefs  it  be  al¬ 
ways  executed  upon  the  very  firft  fufpicion 
of  the  Diftemper’s  appearance,  it  never  was» 
nor  ever  could  be  eftedual.  And  if  no¬ 
thing  can  juftify  the  killing  a  few  but  the 
probability  arifing  from  thence  of  faving 
the  reft,  what  is  killing  them  without 
fueh  probability  but  confpiring  with  thp 
Diftemper  againft  the  Lives  of  the  whole  ? 
But  there  can  be  no  fuch  probability  with¬ 
out  a  pundual  obfervance  of  the  cir-, 
cumftance  above-mentioned,  'viz,  a  "vem 
early  execution  of  the  Government’s  order  j, 
^nd  vvhat  chance  there  is  for  fiich  a  Com¬ 
pliance  in  a, Country,  where  we  are  apt  to 
prize  our  Liberty  mojt  when  it  is  kafl 
ufeful  to  us,  our  fat.al  experience  has  al¬ 
ready  too  well  informed'  us.  Nor  in  the 
prefent  extenfivenels  of  the  Contagion  can 
even  the  moft  early  execution  of  this  Or¬ 
der  be  always  fuccefsful ;  for  though  it  be 
probable  from  Ibme  experiments  lately 
made  that  the  Cattle  do  not  infedl  each . 
other  till  a  few  days  after  the  very  firft 
figns  of  the  Diftemper  in  themfelves,  yet 
it  is  no  left  probable  from  other  experi- 

mentSi 
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mcntSj  3S  well  as  the  reaion  of  things^ 
that  the  paftures  in  which  they  feed,  ’nay 
the  very  High-Ways  through  which  they 
pals,  do  receive  and  retain  fome  portions 
of  Contagion  accidentally  brought  into 
them  by  .Animals  of  different  Species  :  So 
that  though  they  elcape  it  ever  fb  bften 
from  each  other,  by  the  Care  of  their 
Owners,  yet  they  are  every  hour  liable  to 
it  from  many  other  accidents.  When  the 
Means  therefore  of  communicating  the 
Diftemper  are  become  thus  numerous, 
■and  the  Chance  for  preventing  its  Ipread- 
ing  fronii  That  as  well  as  other  caufes  is' 
proportionably  lelfened,  furely  it  is  advife- 
able  to  apply  our  Indullry  to  find  out  the 
Means  of  Cure ;  which  is  the  fecond  point 
concerning  which  I  promifed  to  deliver 
my  Opinion  in  the  beginning  of  thefe 
Conjiderations  :  And  this,  if  I  am  not 
much  deceived,  the  prefent  Mitigation  of 
the  Diftemper’s  original  Severity  has  made 
much  more  feafible  than  it  Was  fome  time 
ago  *.  At  lead  I  am  very  fure  that  the 

R.  2  follow- 

*  As  great  havock  as  the  Dlftemper  makes  at  pre¬ 
fent,  it  is  very  certain  that  many  more  Cattle  have 

for 
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following  fimple  Method  has  been  attcnd-- 
ed  with  great  Succefs  in  my  Neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending 

for  this  laft  year  and  a  half  recovered  than  did  from 
its  firft  breaking  out  to  That  time.  And  This  is 
true  Both  of  Thofe  which  are  treated  medically,  and 
of  Thofe  which  are  not.  This  Difference  of  Event 
in  regard  to  the  latter  cannot  be  denied  to  proceed 
from  a  different  degree  of  Violence  in  the  Diftemper  ; 
and  1  think  the  fame  conclufion  may  be  juftly  drawit 
in  refpedt  of  the  former,  fmce  no  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  fome  time  after  its  firfl  appearance,  (when 
all  kinds  were  tried,)  was  able  to  produce  the  fame 
Event,  which  has  been  frequently  obferved  to  follow 
a  pundlual  compliance  with  the  Method  here  recom¬ 
mended.  Neither  is  this  mitigation  of  the  Diftem. 

'  per’s  original  Violence  either  contrary  to  the  reafon 
of  Things,  or  to  our  former  Experience  in  other 
Diftempers,  as  we  may  learn  from  an  obfervation  of 
one  of  the  moft  faithful  as  well  as  able  obfervers  that 
ever  lived ;  whofe  opinion  of  this  matter  fo  exadfly 
coincides  with  our  prefent  Suppofition,  that  I  cannot 
but  offer  it  to  the  Learned  Reader  in  his  own  words. 
Porro  ehfervandufn  £/?,  quod  Epidemici  omnes,  uht 
primum  e  Natures  finu  Ejnergunt^  Exiliuntque^  quantum 
ex  eorum  Phesnomenis  licet  conjicere^  principio  magis 
fpirltuofo  ac  fubtili  videntur  inharefccre^  qudm  uhi  jam 
magis  adoleverint^  quoque  magis  ad  occajum  vergunty  eo 
magis  indies  crajji  atque  humorales  fiunt :  Etenim  quales 

quaks 
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mending  It  to  the  Notice  of  the  Publick; 

neceffary  Reftrldtion  as  to  its 
Ule,  (left  I  fhould  feem  to  counterad:  the 

Endea- 

quales  demum  fuer  'int  inimtccs  yia  partlculce^  qiios  aeri 
intime  permiftos  Conjiitutionem  Epidemicam  formate 
opinabimur^  omnino  par  eft  ut  eafdem  majori  agendi 
potentia,  per  ea  tempora  pollere  exiftimemus,  quibus 
primum  eruperint,  quam  poftquam  earum  vires 
^uerint  refradtas.  Ita  prim  is  menfibus  quibus  graftk” 
hzXMV  pejlls^  nullo  fere  non  die  ejus  contagio  adflatr, 
dum  in  triviis  verfarentur,  inopinantes  extin£li  funt> 
nihil  prorfus  mali  praefentientes  5  cum  ubi  morbus 
magis  adoleverat,  neminem  niil  febre  atque  aliis  fym- 
ptomatis  praecedentibus  unquam  proftravit :  Ex  quo 
abunde  conficitur,  morbum  hunc  in  ipfis  incunabulis 
magis  efFeratum  atque  acutum  fuifte  quam  poft  prin- 
cipia  licet  pauciores  prima  acie  jugulaverit  au£lo  jarn 
fcilicet  quern  habebat  in  humana  corpora  influxu.  In 
Dyfenteriis  pariter,  de  quibus  jam  agimus, ,  omnia 
univerfim  fymptomata  atrociora  fub  primo  morbi  in- 
greflli  comparebant  y  &  licet  ft  ad  asgrorum  nume- 
rum  refpexeris  latius  indies  malum  Terperet,  donee 
tandem  ^^Jiatum  pervenifietj  in  quo  ex  confequenti 
plures  interibant  quam  ineunte  morbo,  fymptomata 
tamen  fub  initio  faeviebant  magis  quam  in  Jiatuz^ 
multo  adhuc  magis  quam  in  declinatione  &  ecsteris 
paribus  plures  pro  aegrorum  numero 

Sydenham.  Cap.  3.  Se6l.  4, 
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Endeavours  of  the  Legiflature  to  flop  the 
Progrefs  of  the  Diftemper)  that  it  fhould 
be  only  tried  in  fuch  places  where  there 
are  no  hopes  of  accomplifhing  their  moft 
laudable  Defign. 

Means  of  Cure. 

AS  foon  as  ever  the  Beaft  begins  to 
cough  or  run  at  the  Nofe,  take 
from  three  Pints  to  three  Quarts  of  Blood 
from  it  according  to  the  Size  and  Strength 

of  the  Animal,  and  the  Violence  of  its 

«•  - 

Cough,  fhortnels  of  breathing,  or  inward 
heat  5  which  laft  Symptom  may  be  judg¬ 
ed  of  from  the  Degree  of  Colour  in  its 
Urine.  The  next  Day  take  from  one 
Quart  to  two  from  it  according  to  the 
Degree  of  the  aforefaid  Symptoms.  The 
third  Day  abftain  from  Bleeding  iinlefs 
the  Symptoms  fiiould  ftill  be  very  violent, 
in  which  Cafe  the  Bead  ought  to  be  blood¬ 
ed  again  two  Qu^arts  more.  If  the  Ani¬ 
mal  be  blooded  on  the  third  Day,  it  will 
fcarce  require  it  on  the  fourth ;  and  then 
it  is  generally  right  to  take  from  a  Pint  to 

a  Quart 
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fl  Quart  on  the  fifth.  But  if  it  does  not 
require  it  on  the  third  Day,  I  ufually 
advife  a  Repetition  of  the  Bleeding  from 
a  Pint  to  a  Quart  on  the  fourth  and  fifth' 
Days.  By  thefe  means  you  will  have 
taken  from  the  Generality  of  Cattle  about 
two  Gallons  of  Blood  within  the  firft  five 
days,  on  which  Circivmftaaee  the  Cure 
chiefly  depends.  The  Violence  of  the 
Inflammation  is  generally  fb  much  abated 
by  this  copious  and  early  bleeding,  that 
the  Bea'ft  is  able  to  entirely  fubdue  the  re*- 
maining  Virulence  of  it  within  the  Space, 
of  fourteen  Days,  if  befides  this  profufe 
bleeding  its  Diet  be  managed  in  the  fol.- 
lowing  manner.  Every  three  Hours,  from 
Four  in  the  Morning  to  Ten  at  Night.' 
the  Beaft  ought  to  have  froiii’  three  Pints 
to  three  Quarts  (according  to  its  fize)  of 
warm  Water-gruelforced  down  its  Throat 
till  the  Return  of  its  Dilpofition  to  feed, 
which  ufually  happens  about  the Jeventh- 
day  j  from  whieh-time  to  the  i  ^th  it  ought 
to  live  upon  warm  Mafhes  of  Bran  and. 
Water-gruel  taken  alternately,  unlefs  the 
Abatement  of  the  Symptoms  fhould  dif- 

pole 
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pofe  the  Creature  fooner  to  eat  dry  Fopd ; 
in  which  Cafe  it  may  be  allowed  it  in 
fmall  Quantities  now  and  then  inilead  of- 
Mafli ;  and  in  this  manner  it  ought  to 
return  gradually  to  its  former  ufe  of  it. 
All  this  time  the  Beaft  ought  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  Houfe,  and  to  have  Plenty  of 
clean  Straw  to  lye  on.  If  the  Beaft  breaks 
out  in  Blotches  about  the  fifth  or  feventh 
day  its  Recovery  may  be  depended  on  ; 
but  a  great  many  do  alfo  recover  which 
have  no  fuch  critical  Eruptions.  This  is 
the  Method  which  has  fucceeded  fo  well 
for  the  laft  Year  in  my  Neighbourhood  j 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  the  lefs 
efficacious  for  its  Simplicity.  I  did  the 
Year  before  advife  Ro welling  in  the  Neck 
after  the  fecond  Bleeding,  and  likewife 
add  fome  Medicines  to  the  Bleeding  then ' 
preferibed,  fuch  as  the  moft  rational  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Diftemper  then’  fuggefted  to 
me,  as  Salt  Petre,  Honey,  Liquorice,  and 
Rhubarb,  which  fucceeded  very  well ;  but 
as  the  giving  of  Medicines  afforded  the 
Country  People  an  Opportunity  of  mix¬ 
ing  their  Nojirums,  with  them  ;  and  this 

fimpler 
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fimpler  method  was  found  to  fucceed  as 
welljl  thought  it  m*oft  advifeable  to  give  this 
the  Preference.  There  may  undoubtedly  be 
fome  Occafions  wherein  it  may  be  ufefu!^ 
and  even  necelTary  to  add  fome  Medicines  * 
and  whoever  has  a  mind  to  ufe  them^pro- 
perly  may  find  them*' very  judiciotifly 
adapted  to  the  chief  Indications  of  Cure- 
in  a  late  Pamphlet  ftiled  An  EJay.^ 
the  yiidgjnent  of  the  Public k  on  the  Nature, 
and  Cure  of  the  Difemper.  now  raging  au 
mong  the  Horned  Cattle^  &c,  which  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  Means  of  Cure  is  the  beft 
which  has  yet  been  publiftied'on  the  Sub- 
jedt  ^  and  therefore  if  this  fimple  Method 
Ibould  not  fucceed  for  the  future,  as  it 
has  hitherto  done,  I  fhall  hope  to  fee  the 
Rules  recommended  in  the  aforefaid  EJjdy 
put  in  pradtice  with  the  Pundtuality  and 
Fidelity  they  defer ve. 

There  maybe  likewife  fome  Circum- 
ftances  wherein  the  Bleeding  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  fifth  day,  and  likewife 
wherein  it  may  be  neceflary  to  exceed  the 
Quantity  fpecified  within  that  time,  as 
when  the  Shortnefs  of  Breathine  and  in- 

S  ward 
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ward  HeaJ  are  more  violent,  or  continue 
longer  than  ufual  }  but  in  general  the 
Method;,  hefore  dire£ted  has  been  found 
fffedual  :  And  what  fufBciently  proves 
that  the  Succefs  of  it  chiefly  depends  on 
the  very  early  and  copious  Bleeding,.,  is, 
that  feveral  People  who  did  not.  care  to 
be  at  the  Trouble,  or  were  apprehenfive 
of  the  Difficulty  of  repeated  Bleedings, 
and  yet  were  defirous  of  bleeding  their 
Cattle  to  the  Purpofe,  quite  , cured  them 
by  cutting  off  a  Part  of  their  Tails,  and 
fuffering  them  to  bleed  as  long  as  they 
would,  and  by  keeping  them  warm,  and 
upon  tepid  cooling  Liquors  for  feveral 
days  after  the  Operation. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  feveral 
Parts  propofed  in  the  Beginning  of  thefe 
Confideratto?2Sy  and  therein  contributed  my 
Mite  towards  the  Alleviation  of  this  Pub- 
lick  Calamity,  it  is  time  to  relieve  the 
candid  Reader  and  my  felf  from  a  Labour, 
which  has  no  lefs  trefpaffed  upon  my  time 
than  his  Patience.  As  nothing  but  my 
regard  to  and  its  infeparable  Con- 

fequence 
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fcqufence  Puilkk  XJtiUty  could  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  me  to  publilh  my  Diffent  from 
the  Opinions  of  any  of  the  Learned,  lb 
if  ever  I  am  convinced  of  any  Miftakoj 
which  I  may  have  fallen  into  in  the 
Courfe  of  thefe  Confiderafions,  I  thall  be 
as  ready  to  acknowledge  it  as  I  have  been 
to  -point  out  any  fuch  in  other  Men.  For 
what  Tully  declares  of  Himfelf  in  regard 
to  fome  of  his  Philolbphical  Opinions,  is  a 
Duty  ftill  more  becoming  a  much  inferior 
Writer  on  no  lefs  intricate  a  Subjeft ;  and 
therefore  with  his  Declaration  I  fhall  con¬ 
clude  thefe  CONSIDERATIONS.  Nos, 
qui  feqiiimur  Probabilia,  nec  ultra  qudm 
jKOi/ Verifimile  occurrerif,  progredi  pqf- 
Jumus,  isc  refellere  line  pertinacia,  &  re- 
felli  fine  iracundia  parati  fumus. 
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